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TO  YOU. 

A  year  of  roses,  fragrant,  fair, 

Happy  year,  all  free  from  care 
And  sorrow's  cross,  O  friend  o'  mine- 
Purest  joy,  may  this  be  thine! 
Power  to  will,  courage  to  dare, 
Year  of  service,  triumphs  rare; 

Nor  vision  dimm'd,  nor  hope  denied 
E'er  hastens  back  the  eventide: 
Worlds  a-new  in  Beauty's  field, — 


Your  spirit  life,  Oh  may  it  yield 
Earnest  of  Life,  in  love  and  deed; 
All  days  of  dawn: — this  be  thy  meed; 
Richer  joys  thou  can'st  not  need! 

J.  A.  Garber,  '07. 
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TWO  MEN  AND  THE  WEN. 

(From  the  old  Historic  Tales  of  Japan,  humorously  and  forcefully 
showing  one  of  their  "Virtues,"  inculcated  for  two  thousand  years. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stanley,  the  Oriental  trav- 
eler and  lecturer. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  certain  man,  who,  being 
overtaken  by  darkness  among  the  mountains,  was  driven  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  large  company  of  elves  assembled  at  the  place; 
and  the  man,  peeping  out  from  his  hiding  place,  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits.  After  a  while,  however,  the  elves  began 
to  feast  and  drink  wine,  and  to  amuse  themselves  by  singing 
and  dancing,  until  at  last  the  man,  caught  by  the  infection  of 
the  fun,  forgot  all  about  his  fright,  and  crept  out  of  his  hol- 
low tree  to  join  in  the  revels. 

When  the  day  was  about  to  dawn,  the  elves  said  to  the 
man,  "You're  a  very  jolly  companion  and  must  come  out 
and  have  a  dance  with  us  again.  You  must  make  us  a  prom- 
ise, and  keep  it."  So  the  elves,  thinking  to  bind  the  man 
over  to  return,  took  a  large  wen  that  grew  on  his  forehead 
and  kept  it  in  pawn;  whereupon  they  all  left  the  place  and 
went  home.  The  man  walked  off  to  his  own  home  in  high 
glee  at  having  passed  a  jovial  night,  and  had  gotten  rid  of 
his  wen  in  the  bargain ! 

On  reaching  home  he  told  the  story  to  all  his  friends, 
who  congratulated  him  warmly  on  being  cured  of  his  wen. 
(Japanese  are  much  afflicted  with  wens — from  climate  and 
other  causes,  probably.)  But  there  was  a  neighbor  of  his 
who  was  also  troubled  with  a  wen  of  long  standing,  and, 
when  he  heard  of  his  friend's  good  luck,  he  was  smitten  with 
envy,  and  went  off  to  hunt  for  the  hollow  tree,  in  which, 
when  he  had  found  it,  he  passed  the  night. 

Towards  midnight  the  elves  came,  as  he  had  expected, 
and  began  feasting  and  drinking,  with  songs  and  dances  as 
before.  As  soon  as  he  saw  this,  he  came  out  of  his  hollow 
tree  and  began  dancing  and  singing  as  his  neighbor  had  done. 
The  elves,  mistaking  him  for  their  former  boon  companion, 
were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  said,  "You're  a  good  fellow  to 
remember  your  promise,  and  we'll  give  you  back  your  pledge." 
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So  one  of  the  elves,  pulling  the  pawned  wen  out  of  his 
pocket,  stuck  it  on  the  man's  forehead,  right  on  top  of  the 
other  wen  which  he  already  had!  So  the  envious  neighbor 
went  home  weeping,  with  two  wens  instead  of  one. 

This  is  a  good  lesson  from  the  Japanese  to  people  who 
can  not  see  the  good  luck  or  prosperity  of  others  without 
coveting  it  for  themselves. 


DR.  STANLEY'S  LECTURES. 

I. 
Japan. 

"Live  while  you  do  live,  and  when  you  pass  away  leave 
your  influence  on  ten  times  ten  thousand  lives !  Make  your 
own  life  ten  times  ten  thousand  lives  consecrated  in  one!'' 
This  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  the  customary  Japanese 
greeting  which  Dr.  Stanley  said  he  would  have  used,  were  he 
addressing  an  audience  in  Japan,  rather  than  one  in  America. 
Our  own  English  expression,  "Long  live  the  King,"  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  Japanese,  and  savors  of  the  same  sentiment. 

To-day  people  are  asking  how  it  happens  that  Japan, 
within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  has  gradually  arisen  from 
a  position  of  obscurity  to  rank  among  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world.  But  we  forget  that  such  an  achievement  is  not 
possible  in  this  short  time.  Japan  did  not  reach  its  present 
position  in  forty  or  fifty  years.  Back  of  this  progressive 
period  are  the  seven  centuries  of  power,  of  culture,  and  steady, 
though  slow,  development  which  was  going  on  in  the  nation, 
even  when  Japan  did  not  hold  active  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  student  of  to-day  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  great  issues  that  are  arising  and  challenging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  He  should  study  the  Orient — the  new 
Orient.  In  1829  the  new  Constitution  of  Japan  was  adopted 
which  made  the  government  a  limited  monarchy.  The  pres- 
ent Emperor  is  very  progressive  and  ambitious  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  people.  During  his  sovereignty  of  forty- 
one  years,  he  has  not  been  asked  once  to  give  favors  or  grant 
measures  to  the  people,  because  he  always  anticipated  their 
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needs  and  poured  out  from  his  own  generosity  all  the  bless- 
ings which  were  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  seeming  lenity,  the  Royalty  has  always  stood  as 
firm  in  its  principles  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  loyalty 
and  reverence  of  the  Japanese  subjects  to  the  Crown  is  both 
beautiful  and  wonderful.  Indeed,  the  American  citizens  who 
indulge  in  hasty  and  thoughtless  criticism  of  the  officers  in 
their  government,  could  well  take  heed  and  learn  from  the 
Japanese  in  this  regard.  Dr.  Stanley  said,  "All  you  young 
people,  whoever  your  ruler  is,  give  loyalty  and  reverence  to 
him." 

Under  the  new  Constitution  we  find  the  following  classi- 
fications of  the  people : 

i.     The  Emperor  and  Empress. 

The  Royalty. 

The  Samuri. 

The  Farmers. 

The  Artisans. 

The  Merchants. 

The  Hewers  of  Wood,  etc. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  third  class,  "the  Samuri," 
represents  the  scholars  of  the  nation.  These  men  devote  their 
time  to  art,  poetry,  carving,  music,  etc.  They  are  supported 
by  the  feudal  barons,  and  their  compensation  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  their  art.  They  do  not  take  a  dollar  for  their  work. 
In  the  two  thousand  years  of  her  history,  Japan  has  never 
had  a  pound  of  opium  within  its  borders — unless  it  was  smug- 
gled in  from  China.  The  Government  will  not  tolerate  this 
drug  in  any  form.  There  is  not  a  single  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution about  treason,  because  the  Japanese  have  never  had  to 
deal,  and  never  expect  to  deal,  with  this  crime.  There  has 
never  been  a  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  history  of  Japan.  But 
more  significant  by  far  than  the  above  facts,  stands  the  real- 
ity that  slavery  has  never  existed  in  Japan. 

During  the  past  seven  hundred  years  the  Japanese  have 
cultivated  a  wonderful  self-control  and  a  splendid  physical 
and  mental  development.  Here  again  the  American  can  find 
great  inspiration  in  this  people  of  the  Orient,  because  the 
lack  of  self-control   in   an   American   is   characteristic.     The 
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recent  war  illustrated  the  moral  faculties  of  the  Japanese,  as 
well  as  their  undying  love  and  patriotism  for  their  country. 
The  code  of  honor  of  Japan  is  superior  to  any  code  in  the 
world,  outside  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  find  graft  in  the 
police  system  of  Japan.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
the  language  of  the  North  American  Indian  and  the  language- 
oc  the  Japanese  are  the  only  two  languages  which  do  not  con- 
tain words  for  execration  or  swearing.  The  purity  of  speech 
and  gentle  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  are  unparalleled. 

Japan  is  not  a  commercial  nation,  but  rather  one  of  cul- 
ture and  education.  This  is  especially  evident  from  the  atti- 
tude towards  the  scholars  of  the  nation,  placing  them,  as  they 
do,  next  to  the  Royalty,  and  classing  the  merchants  next  to 
the  lowest  rank  in  society. 

From  our  relations  with  the  Japanese  students  in  our 
universities  and  colleges,  we  find  that  their  mental  activi- 
ties are  equal  and  often  excel  those  of  the  American  students. 
A  Japanese  student  seems  to  be  a  solid  interrogation  point 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  is 
eager  to  learn  so  that  he  in  turn  may  impart  his  knowledge 
to  his  countrymen. 

II. 

Dr.  Stanley's  second  lecture  treated  with  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Orient.  He  explained  to  us  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Japan,  China,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  so  that  we  were 
awakened  to  a  new  realization  of  the  significance  of  these 
nations  and  their  progress,  especially  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  1905  Great  Britain  formed  an  alliance  with  Japan, 
six  months  before  the  close  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  This  was  indeed  significant  because  it  united  the 
Occident  and  the  Orient  in  their  efforts  to  establish  universal 
peace.  Following  this  alliance  came  the  Russo-Japanese 
treaty,  which  has  to  be  fully  studied  in  order  to  understand 
the  present  crisis  in  the  Orient. 

Since  the  recent  war  these  four  nations  of  the  Orient 
have  startled  the  world  by  their  rapid  progress  and  assimilation 
of  Western  methods  and  ideas.  China  has  developed  more 
within  the  last  two  years  than  it  has  in  the  previous  thousand 
years.     Korea  has  stepped  out  of  twelve  centuries  of  dark- 
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ness  and  obscurity,  while  Manchuria  has  come  forward  to 
take  her  place  among-  the  nations.  Japan  has  become  a  new 
nation  within  the  last  four  years.  The  people  of  these  four 
countries  differ  from  each  other  nearly  as  much  as  they  dif- 
fer from  the  nations  of  the  Occident.  The  Chinese  are  slow, 
steady,  and  conservative.  They  are  the  philosophers  of  the 
Orient.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese  are  able  merchants,  and  their 
accuracy,  honesty,  and  general  efficiency  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  Chinese  business  house  never  fails.  Even  here 
in  America,  where  the  poorest  Chinese  emigrants  have  start- 
ed so  many  small  hand  laundries  and  other  places  of  business, 
there  has  not  been  a  case  where  the  business  has  had 
to  be  given  over  to  a  receiver.  The  Koreans  are  gentle, 
childlike,  and  docile,  while  the  Manchurians  are  Napoleonic, 
muscular,  and  blood-thirsty.  They  are  the  warriors  of  the 
Orient.  The  Japanese  are  quick,  vivacious,  imitative,  and  as- 
similative. All  these  qualities  have  been  manifested  in  their 
municipal  institutions  and  the  development  of  ideas  which 
they  have  received  from  other  countries.  For  instance,  some 
time  ago  Japan  adopted  our  postal  system  and  so  perfected  it 
that  they  introduced  rural  free  delivery  at  least  seven  years 
before  we  had  it  here  in  America.  And  Miss  Cook,  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  after  visiting  Japan,  wrote  that  the  So- 
ciety was  developed  far  beyond  the  American  system. 

These  two  lectures  have  made  us  realize  that  if  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  we  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  live  issues  of  the  day.  Dr.  Stanley  told  us 
that  we  of  to-day  cannot  appreciate  the  true  meaning  and 
full  significance  of  this  crisis  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erations to  come  will,  because  they  will  have  the  advantage 

of  the  perspective  that  grows  with  the  years. 

A.  S.,  1910. 

A  NEW  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND. 

The  Editor  has  received  many  urgent  requests  from  alum- 
ni in  the  teaching  field  for  suitable  methods  to  instruct  their 
charges.  After  exhausting  volumes  on  pedagogy,  and  wast- 
ing hours  in  fruitless  research,  to  find  a  method  that  would  fit 
every  teacher  and  every  pupil,  and  after  pursuing  each  and 
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every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  threatening  them  with  un- 
pleasant dreams  and  nightmare  for  not  helping  to  solve  this 
momentous  problem  for  the  poor,  dear  alumni,  Dean  Ross 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  wrote  a  ponderous,  educational  vol- 
ume which  will  start  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  field.  It  is 
called  "A  New  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Through  the  extreme 
kindness  of  his  publishers,  Dean  Ross  has  allowed  us  to  print 
the  following  chapter  from  the  book.  The  alumni  should  in- 
deed appreciate  this,  and  send  their  orders  at  once  before  the 
first  edition  is  exhausted,  because  the  book  can  be  used  in  any 
school,  college,  or  university. 

In  the  course  of  the  "Adventures  of  a  New  Alice  in 
the  Old  Wonderland,"  the  King  presented  her  with  a  book 
that  was  not  at  all  promising  in  its  title,  which  was  "College 
Examinations."  It  was  addressed  to  "Col-lege  Fac-ul-ties  who 
ren-der  knowl-edge  un-at-tain-able  by  the  mas-ses,"  chiefly  it 
appeared  because  of  their  neglect  to  furnish  answers  to  the 
"vex-a-tious  and  spite-ful  ques-tions"  contained  in  examina- 
tion papers.  The  author  stated  his  belief  that  many  of  the 
professors  were  not  themselves  aware  of  the  proper  answers, 
and  in  this  case  his  present  work  would  be  a  "boon  alike  to 
teachers  and  to  taught."  The  first  chapter  in  the  book  was 
"Test  Questions  on  Physics,"  of  which  Alice  read  a  page  or 
two : 

I. 

What  was  formerly  the  theory  concerning  Physics? 

Physics  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  name  for  medi- 
cines. When  it  was  gradually  observed  that  Physics  did  not 
cure  the  sick,  scientific  men  made  investigations  with  a  view 
to  discover  their  true  nature  and  use. 

II. 

Did  they  succeed? 

They  did.  It  was  found  to  be  a  useful  stuff  for  school- 
books. 

III. 

What  are  the  chief  properties  of  Physics? 

Dryness  and  hardness. 

IV. 

What  is  matter? 
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Matter  is  a  variable  quality  depending  for  its  existence 
upon  circumstances. 

V. 
Explain  this  with  diagram. 

Take  the  case  of  A  and  B.    If  A  should  fall 

A  B 

j  heavily  from  the  platform  C,  landing  suddenly 
on  the  ground  at  D,  it  would  be  no  matter  to  B. 
Likewise,  if  B  should  fall  heavily  the  same 
distance,  it  would  be  no  matter  to  A ;  though  it 
would  be  equally  matter  to  A  and  B,  respectively. 

VI. 
What  is  momentum? 

The  force  with  which  anything  strikes  you  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

VII. 
To  what  is  momentum  always  equal? 
It  is  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 

VIII. 

Give  an  instance. 

If  a  ball  propelled  at  a  given  moment  should  strike  the 
head  of  a  professor  of  Physics,  the  result  would  be  more 
momentous — i.  e.,  have  greater  momentum — than  if  a  similar 
ball  at  the  same  moment  should  strike  the  head  of  a  very 
bad,  small  boy.  The  momentum  in  each  instance  would  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  plus  the  square  of  the  difference  in 
importance. 

IX. 

What  is  a  lever? 

A  species  of  stick. 

X. 

How  was  it  discovered? 

Two  workmen  were  once  endeavoring  to  lift  a  heavy 
boat.  Not  being  able  to  do  it,  one  of  them  cried,  "Let  us  leave 
her."  "Lever!  the  very  thing,"  said  the  other,  and  he  took 
up  what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  a  crowbar  and 
moved  the  boat  with  surprising  ease. 

XL 
What  is  a  porous  substance? 
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One  that  you  can  pour  water  through;  such  as  sieves, 
colanders,  strainers,  et  cetera. 

XII. 

Are  teapots,  pitchers,  and  jugs  porous? 
Only  partially  so. 

Alice,  although  she  did  not  know  anything  about  Physics, 
could  quite  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  the  book.  After  this 
she  went  into  the  school-room,  where  she  found  the  Mock 
Turtle  hard  at  work  over  his  lessons.  He  looked  up  when 
Alice  approached,  and,  laying  aside  his  book,  sighed  deeply. 
"I'm  trying  for  to  get  a  good  education,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  one  of  the  children's  school-books  that  you  have?" 
asked  Alice. 

"No  indeed !  I  should  think  not.  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  child?  It  says  in  the  beginning  that  this  is  'Solely  for  the 
use  of  Teachers'."  Alice  looked  at  it  and  saw  that  "Teachers' 
Key"  was  the  name  on  the  outside.  "Oh,  dear!"  she  said,  "I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  get  much  good  out  of  that  book." 
"Why  not?"  he  asked,  "Why  not?"  "Well,  you're  not  a 
teacher,  are  you?"  "Of  course  I'm  not,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  the  teachers  know.  That's  what  you  go  to  school  for, 
isn't  it,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  just  find  out  what  the  teach- 
ers know,  then  I  could  learn  it  all  at  once  and  be  done  with 
it.  I've  not  got  very  far  yet,  but  it  doesn't  seem  hard  at  all. 
These  are  all  the  answers,  you  know.  The  children's  books 
are  a  great  deal  harder.  They  have  sums  in  'em,  and  you've 
got  to  guess  the  answer.     Nobody  could  do  that." 

"Well,  but  the  children  do,"  said  Alice.  "That  is,  they 
don't  guess  the  answers  but  they " 

"Of  course  they  don't.  That's  what  I've  just  said.  They 
go  home  when  they  have  to  guess  answers  to  things." 

Alice  only  smiled.  There  was  no  use  in  going  on  with 
such  a  conversation  as  that.  "And  besides,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "it  doesn't  matter  after  all  what  kind  of  a  book  he 
has,"  and  so  she  went  away  and  left  him  pouring  over  his 
lesson. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE. 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

A  college  professor,  with  no  comprehension  of  what  the 
new  peace  movement  means,  has  recently  cited  the  words  of 
certain  extremists  who,  he  avers,  would  remove  all  reference 
to  wars  from  history,  and  has  held  up  to  derision  the  ''senti- 
mentalists" who  would  make  "molly  coddles"  of  American 
boys  by  disparaging  militarism.  Possibly  there  may  be  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  falsify  history  by  eliminating  all  refer- 
ence to  war,  but  they  are  not  in  the  new  School  Peace  League 
and  have  no  standing  in  the  peace  movement.  There  is  no 
public  question  so  little  understood  to-day  by  persons  with 
diplomas  and  degrees  and  who  are  intelligent  on  general  sub- 
jects as  this  desire  for  universal  peace.  So  far  from  being  a 
movement  toward  what  is  negative,  invirile,  and  sentimental, 
it  is  intensely  practical,  aggressive,  and  demands  the  highest 
courage  and  bravery.  It  touches  current  problems  of  stu- 
pendous financial  and  ethical  importance,  and  it  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  millennium. 

The  origin  of  this  League  was  in  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  First  National  Peace  Congress  held  in  New  York  City 
in  1907.  One  unique  feature  of  this  great  gathering  of  dele- 
gates from  nearly  forty  states  was  a  huge  meeting  of  pupil- 
delegates  from  Grammar  and  High  Schools  which  packed 
Carnegie  Hall  and  was  due  largely  to  the  initiative  of  Miss 
Mary  J.  Pierson  of  School  63.  She  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  school  authorities,  enlisted  the  support  of  rich  private 
schools,  and  raised  $750  toward  the  expenses  by  selling  the 
boxes  for  private  school  students.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Baron  Destournelles  de  Constant  of  the  French  Senate, 
William  T.  Stead,  and  by  educators,  including  Dr.  Maxwell 
and  Superintendent  Nathaniel  C.  Schaeffer;  a  chorus  of  five 
hundred  rendered  appropriate  songs ;  each  delegate  came  pre- 
pared to  take  notes  and  report  to  his  or  her  class,  and  carried 
home  a  badge  and  elaborate  program.  The  keen  attention  and 
interest  of  the  children  was  impressive,  and  the  occasion  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  present.  Baron  Destour- 
nelles in  Paris  in  1909,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
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spiring  occasions  of  his  life,  and  added  that  the  hope  of  the 
world  for  peace  was  in  the  unspoiled  school  children. 

The  peace  thought  was  in  the  air  as,  at  the  meeting  of 
school  superintendents  in  Chicago  two  months  before,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  which  recommended  the  general  ob- 
servance in  the  schools  of  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  first  Hague  Conference  on  May  18.  It  was  imperative 
that  the  work  be  continued  by  a  definite  organization  to 
instruct  normal  students  and  teachers  in  the  new  matter  which 
must  be  added  to  bring  their  history  instruction  into  har- 
mony with  nineteenth  century  needs  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  broaden  and  purify  the  whole  conception  of  patriotism. 

After  some  delay  to  raise  the  initial  funds,  the  American 
School  Peace  League,  the  first  of  other  national  leagues  which 
it  is  hoped  will  presently  be  formed,  was  launched,  under  the 
presidency  of  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  of  Baltimore,  and 
with  a  Secretary  of  rare  organizing  ability — Mrs.  Fanny  Fern 
Andrews  of  Boston. 

The  League  is  not  composed  of  "faddists"  nor  will  it  seek 
to  add  new  burdens  to  the  already  over  crowded  curriculum. 
Beyond  the  hour  or  two  of  special  instructions  on  Peace  day 
— May  18,  no  further  claim  will  be  laid  on  the  time  schedule. 
What  the  League  aims  to  do  rather  is  to  lead  to  a  change  of 
emphasis  in  instruction  and  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher;  to  broaden  the  relationship  between  the  school 
and  the  nation  and  family  of  nations;  to  lessen  race  prejudice 
and  Chauvinism  and  to  remove  certain  current  fallicies  which 
are  costing  the  nations  yearly  vastly  more  than  their  whole 
budgets  for  education. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  prepare  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  studied  the  movement  to  realize  its  scope  and  their 
own  responsibility  in  developing  that  wide  sympathy  and 
sense  of  justice  which  will  make  increased  invention  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  menace.  To-day,  the  physicist  and  inventor  get 
their  largest  returns  from  creating  engines  of  destruction. 

The  first  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  that  justice  and  peace 
between  nations  will  be  achieved  an  indefinite  time  before 
justice  and  peace  within  nations.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the 
popular  notion.     No  Hague  tribunals  or  international  agree- 
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merits  will  prevent  civil  war,  or  lynchings,  or  murder.  Uni- 
versal peace,  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  good  will  over  all  the 
earth,  can  be  achieved  only  in  an  indefinite  future  when  every 
savage  has  been  to  school,  when  plutocracy  and  greed  have 
vanished,  when  all  men  are  brothers.  But  the  business  neces- 
sities of  the  world  will  stop  war  between  nations  a  thousand 
years  before  humanity  masters  licentiousness,  intemperance, 
and  the  evils  inwrought  in  our  social  fabric.  The  fact  to  be 
heralded  and  trumpeted  in  the  ears  of  every  school  boy  is  that, 
as  the  last  century  ended  age-long  slavery  in  civilized  lands, 
so  the  present  century  is  bound  to  rid  the  civilized  world  of 
war  between  organized  nations.  Just  as  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky never  have  strife  between  each  other,  whatever  feuds 
may  exist  within  them;  just  as  Pisa  and  Genoa  and  Florence 
no  longer  send  forth  little  armies  to  attack  each  other,  though 
riots  still  occur  within  their  borders;  just  as  Scots  and  Eng- 
lishmen no  longer  draw  the  sword  against  each  other  in  the 
Lowlands,  though  murders  still  occur  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, so  nations  will  end  organized  war  between  each  other, 
long  before  they  have  prevented  all  strife  within. 

The  failure  to  grasp  this  fundamental  fact  is  one  cause 
of  popular  scepticism  about  the  peace  movement,  which  does 
not  aim  to  change  human  nature  in  a  century,  nor  attempt 
the  impossible.  It  aims  to  substitute  world  organization  for 
disorganization,  to  create  greater  interdependence  and  to  bring 
nations  to  court  just  as  we  bring  individuals,  cities  and  states 
to  court.  The  coercive  powers  will  be  three — a  small  interna- 
tional police  force,  public  opinion,  and  the  economic  boycott 
or  non-intercourse,  as  the  final  penalty. 

A  second  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  that  force  cannot  be 
abandoned,  but  it  must  be  the  kind  of  force  that  secures  a 
judicial  decision,  i.  e.,  police  force.  The  common  fallacy  is 
that  so  long  as  a  city  is  not  safe  without  police,  so  long  the 
nation  will  be  unsafe  without  an  army  and  navy  which  is  a 
rival  to  other  armies  and  navies  and  is  a  "national  police." 
This  often  reputed  fallacy  crops  up  continually  and  needs  to 
be.  derided  in  every  school  room  in  which  history  is  taught 
ov  history  stories  are  read.  Picture  the  work  of  the  police 
when  they  use  force,  which  is  by  no  means  all  the  time;  the 
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handcuffs,  patrol  wagon,  cell,  the  court,  jury  and  judge  settling 
the  criminal  case  according  to  law  made  by  disinterested  legis- 
lators, show  how  their  sole  business  is  to  get  their  man  to 
court,  not  to  punish  or  to  use  any  more  force  than  is  neces- 
sary. If  as  a  last  resort  the  policeman  uses  his  pistol, 
it  is  because  it  is  thus  necessary  to  get  his  man  to  go 
to  court.  The  militia,  in  the  same  way,  using  police 
functions  with  a  lynching  mob,  shoot  only  after  they  have 
ordered  it  to  disperse.  In  both  cases  the  sole  idea  is  to  get 
the  point  at  issue  settled  in  court,  to  preserve  law  and  order. 
A  small  army  for  police  purposes  is  one  thing,  but  rival  armies 
contending  is  quite  another;  they  are  no  more  using  police 
functions  than  would  the  police  of  Chicago  be  if  they  fought 
the  police  of  St.  Louis.  As  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  well 
pointed  out,  the  function  of  the  policeman  is  vastly  higher 
than  that  of  the  soldier.  The  first  labors  to  secure  justice,  the 
latter,  merely  to  accomplish  results  by  brute  force  which  have 
no  concern  with  justice.  As  an  individual  we  respect  him, 
but  we  wish  so  far  as  possible  to  destroy  his  barbarous  occu- 
pation, and  set  the  armed,  unproductive  millions  of  young  men 
in  Europe  at  constructive  work. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  E.  C.  O.  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  Committee  gratefully  acknowledged  the  fol- 
lowing gifts  to  the  Emerson  College  Library : 

From  the  Class  of  1909 — 24  Volumes  of  Kipling,  a  Re- 
vised Webster's  International  Dictionary,  Symons'  Romance 
Movement  in  English  Poetry. 

From  the  Zeta  Phi  Eta  Sorority — 12  Volumes  of  "The 
Drama  and  the  Opera,"  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Ellen 
Terry. 

From  Dr.  E.  Charlton  Black — 7  Volumes  of  the  Revised 
Hudson  Shakespear,  Edited  by  E.  Charlton  Black. 


THE  SOUTHWICK  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Southwick  Literary  Society, 
the  Post  Graduate  Class  of  1910  presented  "The  Marriage  of 
"Wit  and  Science,"  in  Chickering  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  De- 
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cember  16,  1909.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments to  be  given  by  the  Society  during  the  school  year.  The 
performance  was  indeed  novel  and  a  pleasant  deviation  from 
the  usual  entertainment  or  concert.  "The  Marriage  of  Wit 
and  Science"  is  an  old  moral-play  published  in  1570.  The 
plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the  lesson  of  perseverance  is 
humorously  and  ingeniously  given. 

The  presentation  of  one  of  the  early  plays  is  a  rare  treat 
for  the  student  of  the  drama.  The  appreciation  of  this  privi- 
lege was  manifested  by  the  unusually  large  audience  that 
filled  Chickering  Hall.  The  Harvard  Quartet  rendered  Eliza- 
bethan songs  during  the  intermissions.  The  play  was  coached 
by  Mr.  Tripp.  The  entire  cast  showed  good  team  work. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Bernice  Wright,  Miss  Helen 
E.  Hobbs  played  the  part  of  "Reason"  on  one  day's  notice. 
In  spite  of  this  short  preparation,  Miss  Hobbs  handled  the 
part  with  much  credit.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Barnes  did  very 
clever  work  as  "Wit" ;  her  interpretation  was  commendable 
in  every  way. 

Miss  Rosella  Zura,  as  "Will"  was  altogether  charming, 
and  brought  a  freshness  of  spirit  and  allurement  in  the  servant 
o+*  "Wit"  that  was  delightful.  Miss  Lila  Stillman  as  "Science" 
was  a  sweet  and  retiring  maiden,  while  Miss  E.  Rebecca 
Swartwood  was  so  funny  in  her  part  that  we  wished  that 
"Ignorance"  had  been  called  more  into  the  action  of  the  play. 
The  Post  Graduates  deserve  much  credit  and  thanks  for  at- 
tempting such  a  difficult  performance  during  their  busy  school 
year. 

PRESIDENT  SOUTHWICK'S  TRIP. 

During  his  recent  trip  South,  President  Southwick  read 
or  lectured  in  the  following  places :  In  Virginia  at  Harrison- 
burg, Woodstock,  Bridgewater,  Buena  Vista,  Lexington, 
Farmville;  in  Kentucky  at  Catlettsburg;  in  Tennessee  at 
Cleveland;  in  Georgia  at  Atlanta,  Rome,  Cuthbert,  Gainsville; 
in  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh;  in  South  Carolina  at  Greenville, 
and  Spartanburg ;  in  Alabama  at  Marion,  and  Auburn ;  in  Mis- 
sissippi at  Meridian,  Brookhaven,  and  Shreveport ;  in  Louisi- 
ana at  Natchitoches ;  in  Pennsylvania  at  Ringston  and  Frank- 
lin. 
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DEFEAT. 

What  is  defeat  and  where  does  it  dwell? 

I  asked  of  him  who  had  striven  well, 
His  task  to  do  and  the  prize  to  gain, 

Yet  learned  at  night  of  a  struggle  vain. 

"What  is  defeat?"  cried  the  earnest  son, 

"But  knowledge  gained  by  the  vanquished  one; 

'Tis  the  first  faint  step  to  a  higher  place, 
Which  I  shall  win  and  to-morrow  grace." 

What  is  defeat  and  where  does  it  dwell? 

I  asked  of  him  who  had  fought  so  well, 
Yet  sang  no  song  of  a  battle  won, 

When  the  stars  gleamed  forth  and  the  day  was  done. 

"I  know  it  not,"  he  smilingly  said, 

"Though  failure  bows  to-night  my  head, 
For  I  shall  rise  with  the  morrow's  sun, 

And  at  eve  rejoice  o'er  a  victory  won." 

What  is  defeat  and  where  does  it  dwell? 

I  asked  of  him  who  had  labored  well, 
Yet  had  no  gold  when  the  sun  had  set; 

His  bright  face  shown,  I  can  see  it  yet. 


"It  sleeps  not  here  in  my  brawny  breast, 
Nor  dwells  it  there  in  my  tiny  nest: 

God  gives  me  bread  and  to  spare,"  he  said 
"Though  wealth  will  not  with  labor  wed." 

What  is  defeat  and  where  does  it  dwell? 

I  asked  of  him  who  had  tried  full  well 
Each  phase  of  life,  ere  the  still  small  voice 

Bade  him  in  the  light  of  truth  rejoice. 
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"Defeat  is  death  with  a  life  unblest 
By  Heaven's  smile;  it  is  truth  oppressed 

And  the  soul  enslaved,  'tis  a  life  of  care, 
With  burdened  days  of  unhallowed  prayer. 

It  dwells  within  when  a  deed  unblest 

Disturbs  the  soul  with  a  vague  unrest; 
It  dwells  within,"  and  he  bowed  his  head, 

"When  man's  best  nature  is  silent — dead." 

Despair  died  out — my  waking  soul 

Aspired  anew  to  the  infinite  goal; 
That  hour  I  claimed,  for  I  graced  its  worth, 

And  Heaven  grew  near  to  the  longing  earth. 

L.  Stephens  Maclntyre,  '09. 


JAPANESE  POETRY. 

An  Essay  Given  at  Dean  Acadamy,  June,  1909. 

Japanese  poetry  is  different  from  yours  in  its  form,  style, 
and  also  in  its  treatment.  Why  should  it  be  so?  The  differ- 
ence depends  upon  the  difference  of  our  customs,  ways,  and 
ideas  which  we  inherit  from  generation  to  generation ;  be- 
sides, it  may  be  caused  by  the  difference  in  climate,  natural 
features,  or  general  atmosphere  and  scenery.  Just  look  at 
the  map,  and  see  how  we  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  "Close  your  eyes  and  imagine 
it."  For  often  a  map  makes  you  think  all  things  small  and 
near  together.  Once,  looking  at  a  map,  I  said  to  myself,  "I 
shall  travel  all  over  the  world  when  I  grow  older ;  yes,  I  must, 
and  I  will."  I  felt  then  as  though  I  could  jump  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  go  through  America  and  England  in  half  a 
day ;  take  a  lunch  in  Scotland ;  spend  the  night  in  France,  hav- 
ing the  Alps  as  my  pillow.  But  in  reality,  it  is  a  long  dis- 
tance from  here  to  Japan.  Naturally,  there  would  be  quite  a 
difference  in  our  traditions,  sentiments,  and  ideas  which  are 
expressed  through  the  medium  of  song. 

A  remarkable  contrast  between  our  poetry  and  yours  is 
that  we  have  no  rhyme  scheme ;  but  like  yours,  it  should  pos- 
sess a  perfect  rhythm.     By  exception,  however,  a  humorous 
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or  a  ludicrous  poem  is  sometimes  rhymed.  Also  in  humorous 
poetry,  we  have  a  way  of  carrying  the  last  syllable  in  one 
line  to  the  first  in  the  next.  As  for  the  kinds  of  poetry  we 
have  six  principal  classes,  namely:  "Jyoluli,"  "Hotsuku," 
"Biwauta,"  "Shintaishi,"  "Waka,"  and  "Kanshi."  "Jyoluli"  is 
dramatic  poetry;  "Hotsuku"  is  a  short  lyric;  "Biwauta"  is 
epic  poetry  of  an  old  style  which  was  sung  by  minstrels  to 
the  accompaniment  of  their  instruments ;  and  "Shintaishi"  is 
a  new  style  of  epic  which  has  hundreds  of  forms.  "Waka" 
is  always  popular  among  a  high  class  of  people.  It  is  pure 
Japanase  lyric  poetry  and  is  made  up  of  thirty-one  syllables 
which  are  also  divided  by  rhythm  into  five  parts.  The  first 
part  contains  five  syllables ;  the  second,  seven,  the  third,  five ; 
and  both  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  have  seven.     For  example : 


I. 

No 

2. 

ni 

3-    4- 
o     o 

5- 
ru 

i. 

i 

2. 

wa 

3-    4- 
se  ba 

5- 
ya 

i. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

ku 

sa 

ni 

mo 

mo 

no 

wo 

i. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

na 

mi 

da 

mo 

a 

ra 

mu 

i. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7- 

u 

ta 

ma 

a 

ru 

ra 

mu 

The  quality  of  this  style  is  tender,  graceful,  and  pictur- 
esque, but  as  you  have  to  express  all  your  thoughts  in  this 
limited  number  of  syllables,  you  must  catch  the  key-note  of 
words  and  let  it  sound,  as  a  skilfull  violinist  handles  his  fouc 
strings,  and  just  as  freely. 

The  last  one,  "Kanshi, '  was  originated  in  China.  The 
greatest  difference  between  "Waka"  and  "Kanshi"  is  that  the 
latter  is  made  up  of  words,  while  the  former  consists  of  sylla- 
bles. In  "Kanshi,"  each  character  is  one  word  which  expresses 
clearly  the  different  thoughts,  so  even  by  the  number  of  char- 
acters you  can  judge  whether  it  is  "Waka"  or  "Kanshi."  The 
peculiarity  of  this  class  of  poetry  is  that  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  unimportant  words  are  often  understood.  Its 
merit  is  richness  in  onomatopoeia ;  that  is,  almost  any  sound, 
or  even  atmosphere  may  be  adapted  to  the  sense.  Since  it  is 
appropriate  to  express  agony,  struggle,  pride,  or  boundless 
ambition,  or  physical  strength,  it  was  popular  among  our  an- 
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cient  warriors.  While  drinking  each  other's  health,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  begins,  some  of  them  rise  by  turn  and  dance 
with  their  naked  swords;  meanwhile,  they  recite  the  poem 
which  expresses  their  own  patriotism,  or  pride,  or  words  of 
farewell.  This  old  custom  still  exists  among  some  of  the 
people.  The  night  before  I  left  home  my  brother  encouraged 
me  by  reciting  an  old,  old  poem  which  means : 

"A  man  once  leaves  his  dear  old  home 
With  a  great  hope  and  a  strong  will; 
How  dare  he  come  back  without  success? 
If  he  cannot  fulfill  his  vow, 
Better  die  in  foreign-land  wandering  alone. 
For  the  world  is  wide,  and  there  will  be 
Room  everywhere  for  his  grave." 

Everybody's  eyes  were  shining  with  tears  as  though  they 
were  going  to  say  to  me,  "Poor  ambitious  child!"    So  I  said: 

"Nay,  sisters,  nay! 

Nay,  mother,  nay! 

Say  not  the  world  is  stormy  and  cold. 

If  so,  what  is  it  to  me? 

My  heart  is  warm  with  thy  boundless  love, 

My  soul  cannot  stay  still 

Till  I  fulfill  my  vow  and  thy  will. 

Blow,  wind,  blow! 

Come,  rain,  come! 

Spring  visits  earth  all  the  same; 

Then  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  sunshine  of  a  smile." 

We  have  also  many  traditions  and  festivals  connected  with 
poetry.  On  some  clear  summer  night,  you  will  see  the  Milky 
Way  across  the  blue  sky  which  we  call  "The  Silvery  River," 
or  "The  River  in  Heaven."  A  pretty  little  love  story  is  told 
of  the  stars,  and  people  celebrate  one  night  as  the  festival  of 
the  stars.  We  make  poems,  and  write  them  on  narrow,  col- 
ored papers ;  tie  them  on  tall  bamboo  branches,  as  you  decorate 
your  Christmas  trees,  and  place  them  beside  the  main  gate  as 
offering  to  the  stars.  This  is  only  one  example,  but  among  the 
common  subjects  of  poetry  there  are  at  least  two  which  will 
sound  to  you  very  strange  or  perhaps  ludicrous ;  they  are  the 
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frog  and  the  cricket.     People  like  so  much  to  hear  them  sing 

that  in  Tokio  they  sell  crickets  in  dainty  little  cages  made  of 

bamboo,  furnished  inside  with  tiny  rocks,  bushes,  moss,  and 

a  little  spring.     Some  of  our  frogs,  too,  sing  far  better  than 

ordinary  birds.     On  a  soft  summer  night,  could  you  hear  the 

chorus  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  frogs  in  the  rice-fields, 

then  you  would  not  wonder  at  our  poetic  tribute  to  these  little 

creatures. 

We  have  a  proverb  about  frogs.     When  country  people 

do  not  know  certain  things  we  say  of  them,  "A  frog  in  a  well 

does  not  know  the  ocean."    There  is  a  little  poem  in  which  a 

country  girl  used  this  saying  very  skilfully  in  order  to  show 

her  pride  to  her  lover,  who  perhaps  turned  the  cold  shoulder 

to  her : 

"Laugh  me  to  scorn — if  you  will — 
Call  me  a  frog  in  a  well 
Flowers  fall  into  the  well, 
And  its  waters  mirror  the  moon." 

These  are  only  a  few  ideas  on  Japanese  poetry,  but  these 
differences  are  merely  in  form  and  method,  not  in  the  fund- 
amental elements  of  poetry;  for  poetry  must  be  as  universal 
as  God  Himself.  Though  the  ocean  divide  us  West  and  East, 
still  we  have  the  same  hopes,  loves,  ambitions,  and  despair. 
When  you  smile,  we  smile;  when  you  weep,  we  weep.  Stoop 
over  a  little  brook  and  listen  to  its  happy  chattering.  Who  can 
help  but  smile?  See  the  footsteps  of  a  little  beggar  boy.  Who 
can  help  but  think  and  sigh  over  the  mystery  of  birth  and 
human  life?  Ah,  this  is  the  beauty  of  human  nature;  yes, 
these  are  the  inspirations  of  poetry  which  God  gives  to  the 
whole  world,  whether  East  or  West. 

IKU  SARGUSA,  E.  C.  O.,  '12. 


THE  CATCH  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  last  days  of  November  were  ushered  in  with  a  clear 
coldness  which  brought  pleasure  to  the  heart  of  Carlton  Har- 
rison, as  he  sat  at  his  desk,  gazing  abstractedly  out  into  the 
smoky  atmosphere.    There  was  a  particular  reason  why  Har- 
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rison  felt  joyful  just  at  present;  he  always  did  feel  so  when 
the  gaming  season  was  on  at  the  shore.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
only  time  during  the  busy  year  when  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  the  duties  which  bound  him  down  so  closely  at  his 
huge  cotton  mills  in  Lowell.  Invitations,  surely,  were  not 
lacking,  for  at  all  times  he  was  a  much  sought  guest  at  all 
the  house  parties,  week-ends,  on  all  boating  and  motoring 
expeditions,  which  were  held  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

But  all  these  things  had  lost  their  charms  since  his  wife 
was  gone,  and  in  the  shooting  season  alone,  for  four  brief 
weeks,  he  let  his  cares  fly  to  the  winds,  to  repair  to  his  little 
shooting  box,  on  a  lonely  strand  of  sandy  beach  along  the 
Cape.  His  daughter,  Marie,  a  handsome  girl  of  twenty,  tall 
and  graceful,  with  brown,  curly  hair,  and  eyes  of  blue,  in 
which  a  spark  of  mischief  was  usually  aglow,  was  as  much  of 
a  sportsman  as  he  himself,  and  shared  in  these  shooting  trips 
with  equal  pleasure.  For  society  she  cared  little,  and  fond 
of  the  wilderness,  the  desolation  of  the  shores,  she  loved  the 
care-free  life  which  she  might  enjoy  there  during  these  winter 
months.  She  had  learned  to  do  everything  well  that  was  re- 
quired in  camping  life,  from  the  use  of  her  rifle  to  the  culi- 
nary skill  required  wherever  a  hungry  man  is  concerned. 

"Then,"  thought  Harrison,  as  he  sat  there,  pencil  in  hand,, 
"to-morrow  I  shall  heed  this  call  of  the  wilderness,  forget  my 
days  of  trial  here  at  the  mill,  and  Marie  and  I  shall  be  living 
the  care-free  life  by  the  winter  sea." 

*tJf  vL»  %&?  **.  v'.'  ■»'  -  -l*  »1*  »'* 

*^*  >^  *J*  *^  *^  *^  ^^  ^*  ^^ 

Rather  weary  from  the  task  of  traveling  two  miles  of 
sandy  beach,  Marie  and  her  father  arrived  at  the  box.  It  was 
just  before  dusk  and  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  surf  sounded  only 
a  few  feet  away.  There  was  no  other  sound  but  that  of  the 
hungry  gulls  as  they  flew  along  the  beach,  and  the  monoto- 
nous whistling  of  the  buoy,  as  it  performed  its  mission  as  a 
warning  to  the  ships  that  passed. 

"Oh,  daddy,  isn't  it  great!"  Marie  exclaimed,  heaving  a 
sigh  of  intense  relief  as  she  set  her  gun  case  down  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  living  room.  "Nothing  has  changed  the  least  little 
bit,  and,  oh,  it  makes  me  hungry  just  to  smell  the  air.     But 
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you're  hungry,  too,  aren't  you,  daddy?    I'll  get  you  something 
to  eat  right  away." 

Marie  tied  on  her  apron,  and  while  she  hurried  about  Har- 
rison went  to  the  door  and  gazed  out  thoughtfully  into  the 
darkness.  "I  say,  Marie,"  he  called  out  suddenly,  "something 
has  changed.  That  light  over  there  looks  as  if  there  might  be 
another  box,  and  we'll  have  neighbors."  The  girl  came  out 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "It  does  look  so,  daddy,  but 
they  must  be  over  a  mile  away.  I'd  like  to  know  who  they 
are,  but  as  long  as  we  can't  find  out  to-night,  come  in  to  sup- 
per now.  Let's  get  supper  out  of  the  way — if  we  don't,  I'll 
be  asleep." 

After  the  supper  things  were  cleared  away,  the  rifles 
were  examined  and  made  ready  for  the  bagging  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  next  morning,  as  Marie  stood  by  the  stove  frying 
bacon,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  she  opened 
it  she  met  the  rather  surprised  gaze  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  eyes  plainly  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  not  expected 
to  meet  such  a  pretty  girl  in  such  a  place.  He  removed  his 
hat  awkwardly.  "Beg  pardon,  madam,  I — er — that  is,  you 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
a  young  lady  here,  and  I  came  to  ask  if  I  might  borrow  a  little 
coffee  for  breakfast.  It's  kind  of  hard  on  a  fellow  to  get  out 
of  it,  and  father  said  I  might — that  is,  that  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  here  for  some,  if  it  wouldn't  inconvenience  you." 

"Certainly  you  may;  we  have  plenty  of  it  here."  Marie 
smiled  as  she  passed  it  to  him. 

'Thank  you.  I  suppose  you  are  down  for  the  bagging 
this  season?  The  ducks  are  pretty  plentiful  and  gulls  aren't 
at  all  bad — we  got  four  this  morning." 

"Isn't  that  just  dandy!"  Marie's  eyes  brightened,  "Yes, 
papa  and  I  came  down  for  a  month — we  do  every  year. 
You've  just  begun  the  season,  have  you  not?" 

'Yes,  and  I  suppose  now  that  we're  going  to  be  neigh- 
bors, I  might  as  well  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Arthur 
Fuller — at  your  service,"  he  said  with  a  low  bow.  "And  mine 
is  Marie  Harrison.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  from  you  and  your  father." 
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"You  will,  indeed,  Miss  Harrison.  Just  at  present  father 
is  waiting  for  his  morning  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  suppose  1  must 
go" — and  he  started  off,  whistling  gaily.  Arthur  Fuller 
thought  he  had  never  met  a  nicer  girl,  and  as  for  Marie,  of 
course  she  "thought  he  was  nice."  But  still  she  added,  with 
a  wise  little  shake  of  her  pretty  head,  "One  cannot  tell  until 
one  knows  him  better." 

The  visit  of  the  Fullers  that  evening  was  the  first  of 
many  visits  that  followed,  and  while  the  fathers  hunted  to- 
gether, talked  politics  and  smoked,  Arthur  and  Marie  strolled 
upon  the  beach,  watched  the  surf,  and  talked  of  their  day's 
success  in  gunning;  each  asserting  good-naturedly  their  in- 
tention of  shooting  the  last  duck  as  a  memento  of  the  trip. 

One  morning,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sky  was 
grey  and  sombre,  and  as  they  walked  slowly  along,  fowling 
pieces  on  shoulder,  thinking  of  subjects  far  other  than  ducks, 
a  solitary  cry  arose  which  both  gunners  recognized.  Up  went 
both  rifles  and  there  were  two  reports  to  break  the  stillness 
of  the  early  morning — and  the  duck  fell  to  the  earth,  some 
distance  away.  Fuller  ran  and  picking  it  up  laughed.  "Didn't 
I  tell  you  I'd  get  the  last  duck?"  Marie,  her  head  bent  over 
the  game,  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "Why,  he  belongs  to  me 
too !  See !  We  both  shot  the  poor  thing."  "Well,  what  will 
we  do  with  it,"  asked  Fuller,  "both  of  us  put  in  a  claim?" 

"Why,"  Marie  spoke  quickly,  "we'll  either  have  to  divide 
it,  or — "  She  paused,  realizing  what  she  was  about  to  say, 
and,  blushing  deeply,  examined  her  rifle  quite  closely. 

Fuller  waited  an  instant.  "Or  what?"  he  said,  coming 
nearer  to  her.  "Miss  Harrison,  Marie!  Must  we  divide  it 
or  shall  we  form  a  partnership  and  own  it  together  always?" 
Marie  examined  her  rifle  more  closely.  "Tell  me,  dear,"  he 
whispered. 

"Why,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "I  suppose  it  would  spoil 
it  to  divide  it,  so  I  guess  I'll  have  to  consent  that  we — "  The 
sentence  was  never  finished,  for  two  strong  arms  encircled 
her,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  expression  on  Fuller's 
face,  as  they  trudged  back  together,  the  answer  was  favorable. 

ANNIE  A.  HOWES,  '11. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOSTON  EMERSON  COLLEGE  CLUB. 

A  delightful  New  Year's  meeting  of  the  Boston  Emerson 
College  Club  was  held  with  Mrs.  Marmein  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
January  5,  1910.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy,  but  a  goodly 
number  gathered  to  enjoy  the  pleasing  program  prepared  for 
the  evening.  Professor  Ward  talked  to  the  club  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  Alumni  and  College  Clubs,  especially  in  the  Em- 
erson College  Club.  His  talk  was  practical  and  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  his  listeners.  Following  this  Miss  Lenk 
played  two  piano  solos,  which  fully  merited  the  appreciation 
given  them.  Lastly,  humorous  reading  from  "Capt.  Eri,"  by 
Mr.  Robert  Burnham  put  all  in  excellent  spirits  to  meet  the 
social  demands  of  Mrs.  Marmein's  delicious  collation.  When 
the  meeting  broke  up,  we  felt  that  a  "Happy  New  Year"  for 
the  club  had  been  well  begun  and  this  meeting  made  espe- 
cially happy  because  Mrs.  Southwick  was  present  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

The  February  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  College.  It 
will  be  an  evening  devoted  to  Dickens. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  E.  C.  O.  Club  of  New  York  City  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  season  Saturday  evening,  November  13th,  in  their  new 
club-room,  at  Berkeley  Hall.  The  greetings  between  members 
and  the  recital  of  vacation  experiences  were  cut  short  by  the 
president,  W.  Palmer  Smith,  who  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
After  the  transaction  of  business,  Mrs.  Spencer  Wiggin,  one  of 
the  members,  entertained  the  club  with  a  most  excellent  ren- 
dering of  "King  Rene's  Daughter,"  by  Hendrick  Hetz.  A 
social  time  followed. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  E.  C.  O.  Club  of  New  York 
was  held  Saturday  evening,  the  nth,  at  Berkeley  Hall.  A 
large  attendance  was  present.  After  the  business  meeting, 
Miss  Martin  sang  three  songs  in  a  voice  which  delighted  her 
audience,  and  Miss  Margaret  Klein,  a  member  of  the  club, 
presented  an  unusual  treat  by  reciting  two  of  Chau- 
cer's "Tales"  in  modernized  English,  introducing  them  by  a 
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verse  of  old  English.    Delicious  refreshments  furnished  by  the 
Mt.  Vernon  members  were  then  enjoyed  by  all. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  extends  heart- 
iest greetings  for  the  coming  year.  May  this  be  a  glorious, 
prosperous  and  happy  New  Year. 

At  the  monthly  devotional  meeting,  December  ioth,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  fine  address  given  by  Rev.  Nor- 
man E.  Richardson  of  Epworth  Methodist  Church,  Cambridge. 
His  theme  was  upon  "Power."  The  question  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  great  scientific  age  is,  how  does  God's 
Holy  Spirit  of  Power  come?  We  strive  to  catalogue  fact.  The 
student  mind  to-day  is  analytical  and  must  have  reasons. 
Hence  our  object  to-day  is  to  learn  how  to  look  within  and 
understand  God's  mysterious  workings.  Power  is  a  quality 
which  assures  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  about  us. 
Error  put  forth  with  confidence  will  be  more  powerful  than 
truth  weakly  spoken.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Richardson  said,  "The 
success  of  your  association  here  does  not  depend  upon  num- 
bers, but  upon  the  assurance  of  its  members." 

Many  of  our  students  enjoyed  their  Christmas  vacation 
with  loved  ones  at  home. 


CLASSES. 
POST  GRADUATE  NOTES. 


Several  members  of  the  class  have  been  busy  as  well  as 
happy  during  the  Christmas  recess. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  22d,  Miss  Mary  Rog- 
ers gave  a  Christmas  program  at  the  Jenkins  High  School  in 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Miss  Bertha  Muzzy  read  with  the  Imperial  Quartet  at  her 
home  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Rosella  Zura  filled  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  one 
of  the  Boston  play-houses  and  had  a  taste  of  the  "real  stage." 
She  says  the  only  thing  she  objected  to  was  the  "curtain 
calls." 
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We  wish  to  express  through  the  Magazine  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  Miss  Hobbs  in  the  Post  Graduate 
play.  With  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice  she  stepped  into 
the  part  to  have  been  played  by  Miss  Bernice  Wright,  and  did 
it  so  well  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  she  had  not  been  re- 
hearsing with  the  cast  from  the  start. 

Our  class  president,  Miss  Bernice  Wright,  who  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  part  of  "Reason"  in  the  Graduate  play,  "The 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,"  because  of  an  acute  attack  of 
appendicitis,  underwent  an  operation  at  her  home  in  Elgin, 
Illinois,  on  January  5th.  Reports  of  her  condition  are  most 
favorable,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  she  is  planning  to 
be  with  us  again  in  February.  During  her  absence  the  affairs 
of  the  class  are  progressing  under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
vice  president,  Miss  Mary  Bean. 

SENIOR  NOTES. 

Miss  Rhoda  Christensen  spent  part  of  her  vacation  with 
Miss  Fiske  at  her  home  in  Madison,  Conn. 

Miss  Josephine  Goodspeed,  a  former  Emerson  student, 
was  the  guest  of  Miss  Sara  Dobson  during  vacation. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Miss  Garret  with  us  again. 

A  little  vacation  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  worst 
of  grinds. 

A  number  of  Senior  girls  spent  their  Xmas  vacation  in 
the  city,  but  from  all  that  we  hear  they  were  not  lonesome. 

After  several  days'  absence,  on  account  of  blood  poison- 
ing in  her  foot,  Miss  Christensen  has  returned  to  school. 

Seniors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  steady  growth  in 
good  manners.  Do  not  grow  careless.  Some  day  it  may 
mean  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  the  teachers  here. 

The  Seniors  are  keeping  up  the  good  work  in  recitals. 
This  is  the  program  for  January  6th : 
King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Longfellow 

Alice  Jessenia  Davidson. 
Madame  Butterfly,  John  Luther  Long 

Dealsy  lone  Brooks. 
The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  Oscar  Wilde 

Gertrude  P.  Hubbell 
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The  Tower  Scene  (Ivanhoe),  Scott 

Adelaide  Patterson. 
A  Twilight  Call  (Huckleberry  Finn),  Mark  Twain 

Edith  L.  Jones. 
Michael,  Wordsworth 

Sarah  Morgan. 
A  Wonderful  Experience  Meeting,        Will  Allen  Dromgoole 

Delle  Wadlington. 
The  Mountain  and  the  Sea,  Eugene  Field 

Edna  High  Thomas. 
The  Legend  Beautiful,  Longfellow 

Christine  Frances   Hodgdon. 

JUNIOR  NOTES. 
The  first  of  the  Junior  recitals  took  place  December  14th, 
and  was  a  credit  to  both  the  instructors  under  whose  charge 
they  came,  and  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  A  special 
feature  of  the  recital  was  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which 
was  an  innovation  for  the  College.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

The  Lie,  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

Bertha  Wiley. 
The  Rival,  Rudyard  Kipling 

Evelyn  Cash. 
The  Child  Wife  (From  David  Copperfield),  Dickens 

Esther  Bucklin. 
Rebecca  Mary,  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

Esther  Appleby. 
The  Dark  Man  in  Her  Life,  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainard 

Marion  Webster. 
The  Ruggles'  Christmas  Dinner,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Estelle  K.  Henry. 
The  Promise,  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 

Lois  Beil. 
His  Mother's  Sermon,  Ian  Maclaren 

Jean  Cameron. 
The  Pettison  Twins,  Marion  Hill 

Faye  Smiley. 
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L'Envoi,  Kipling 

Trouble,  Edmund  Vance  Cook 

Meda  Bushnell. 
An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,  Riley 

Mr.  Crandall. 

The  next  recital  will  be  held  the  first  of  February. 

Many  191 1  people  were  at  their  homes  for  the  Xmas  va- 
cation. 

Junior  week  has  been  definitely  decided  upon,  commenc- 
ing February  8th  and  closing  the  nth. 

FRESHMEN. 
What  is  the  matter  with  your  reporter? 


SORORITIES. 

DELTA  DELTA  PHI. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rudisill  was  the  guest  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Rudisill,  for  a  few  days. 

The  Deltas  had  a  most  delightful  time  at  a  Christmas 
party  given  at  the  Chapter  House  the  Saturday  before  vaca- 
tion. 

Miss  Edna  Thomas  read  at  an  entertainment  given  at 
Central  Church  last  week. 

Miss  Wintie  Whitesel  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Ruth  Wes- 
sels  and  Miss  Tracy  Eppstein  in  New  Jersey  during  the  holi- 
days. 

Miss  Gertrude  Knapp  gave  a  reading  before  the  New 
England  Woman's  Club,  December  27th. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Miss  Alice  Pulver  has  been 
detained  at  her  home  in  West  Copake,  New  York,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  her  grandmother. 

Miss  Edna  Thomas  spent  a  most  enjoyable  Christmas  in 
the  Chapter  House  at  39  St.  Stephen  Street. 

ZETA  PHI  ETA. 
The  members  of  the  Chapter  who  remained  in  town  dur- 
ing the  holidays  had  many  delightful  times,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  wasn't  home. 
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Miss  Marie  Neahr  spent  the  holidays  at  the  home  of 
Minnie  Farron.  Miss  Ruth  Barnum  enjoyed  her  vacation  at 
home  in  California,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Marion  Colby  spent  Christmas  at  her  home  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss  Ruby  Ferguson  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Hazel  Jennings  for  part  of  the  holidays. 

Miss  Shiela  McLane  spent  the  holidays  at  her  home  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Miss  Helen  Symonds  in  Springfield,  Mass.; 
and  Miss  Nellie  Burke  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Vashti  Bitler  was  entertained  at  a  house  party  by 
Miss  Bertha  Fiske  at  her  home  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Miss  Hazel  Jennings  delightfully  entertained  the  Sorority 
girls  at  her  home  in  Quincy  Saturday  evening,  January  8th. 

The  Sorority  is  delighted  and  fortunate  in  the  return  of 
Miss  Minabelle  Garrett  to  her  work  at  Emerson.  Miss  Garrett 
will  resume  her  duties  as  president  of  the  Sorority  and  will 
make  her  home  at  81  Gainsboro  street. 

PHI  MU  GAMMA. 

With  few  exceptions  the  members  of  the  Sorority  spent 
the  vacation  at  their  respective  homes. 

Mrs.  Maude  Grant  Kent  enjoyed  the  Xmas  season  in 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

Miss  Marguerite  Weaver  spent  a  week  of  the  recent 
vacation  at  the  home  of  Miss  Frances  True  of  Portland,  Me. 

Miss  Dorothy  Chesney  is  the  guest  of  her  sister  at  the 
Chapter  House. 

Miss  Janet  Rae  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Gilkey  during  the 
holidays. 

Miss  Bushnell  spent  the  vacation  with  Miss  Loveland 
of  Hartford,  but  was  unable  to  attend  the  opening  of  College 
on  account  of  illness. 

The  Misses  Lyon,  Cash,  Bushnell,  Churchill  and  Rae 
were  the  honored  guests  at  a  tea  given  recently  at  Harvard. 

Miss  Riordan,  whose  mother  is  dangerously  ill,  has  not 
as  yet  returned  to  College,  but  she  hopes  to  be  with  us  again 
in  the  near  future. 
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KAPPA  GAMMA  CHI. 

"Happy  New  Year  to  you  all 
And  many  may  you  see, 
And  through  all  the  New  Years  to  come, 
Oh,  happy  may  you  be." 

Mrs.  Whitney  was  our  dinner  guest  at  the  Students' 
Union,  Tuesday,  December  7th. 

Miss  Georgia  Newbury  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Alice 
Davidson  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Among  those  who  spent  their  Christmas  holidays  at 
home  were  Misses  Alia  Martin,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Evelyn 
Oelkers,  Pocahontas  Staufft,  Gertrude  Comely,  Nellie  Felter 
Munro,  Ruth  R.  Roane,  Marjorie  Kinne,  Ruth  Adams,  Alice 
Davidson,  Edith  Newton,  and  Christine  Hodgdon. 

The  illness  and  absence  of  Miss  Bernice  Wright  is  deep- 
ly regretted.  However,  we  are  hoping  to  have  her  with  us 
again  by  February. 

Our  president,  Miss  Christine  Hodgdon,  was  our  hostess 
Monday,  December  13th,  when  she  entertained  the  Sorority 
at  dinner  at  her  home  in  Maiden.  A  small  Christmas  tree 
was  the  principal  decoration,  with  small  gifts  for  favors. 

Miss  Ruth  Adams  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  entertained  Miss 
Alma  Bruggeman  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Miss  Nellie  Munro  spent  New  Year's  with  Miss  Helen 
Curtiss  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Emerson  '09. 

Miss  Marie  Gosse,  formerly  of  Emerson  '11,  was  a  caller 
last  week. 

Miss  Dealsy  Brooks  spent  the  holidays  at  Maiden,  the 
guest  of  Miss  Christine  Hodgdon. 
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The  New  Each  new  year  means  added  opportunities,  and 

Year,  this  is  the  time  to  take  account  of  stock  and  get 

a  fresh  start  in  life.  Do  not  be.  skeptical  about  making  New 
Year's  resolutions,  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them.  The 
added  stimulus  and  enjoyment  that  comes  from  the  effort  to 
reach  a  higher  ideal,  or  perform  a  task  just  a  little  bit  better, 
is  excellent  discipline,  and  it  is  not  without  its  fruits,  even 
though  the  realization  falls  short  of  the  anticipation.  Be 
alive  to  new  situations,  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  added  responsibility.  This  is  especially 
applicable  to  student  life.  It  is  such  an  easy,  comfortable  feel- 
ing to  sit  back  and  watch  the  other  fellow  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other;  and  without  even  offering  a  helping  hand,  the 
criticism,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  glibly  and  profusely 
given. 
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Support  your  class  and  college  organizations.  They  be- 
long to  you  as  well  as  to  those  who  happen  to  be  officers  in 
those  organizations.  Do  not,  above  all,  do  not  shirk  your 
duty  on  the  plea  of  being  too  busy.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
majority  of  people  accomplish  only  25  per  cent,  of  what  they 
are  capable  of  accomplishing.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  students  are  not  economical  with  their  time.  It 
is  a  peculiar  fact  that  many  who  tragically  wail  that  they  are 
''rushed  to  death,"  are  the  ones  who  accomplish  the  least,  and 
eventually  sink  into  oblivion  from  inactivity.  Then  let  us  all 
make  New  Year's  resolutions, — and  endeavor  to  keep  them. 
We  can  measure  our  present  efforts  by  ou*"  past,  and,  unless 
we  are  content  to  stand  still,  we  will  not  be  satisfied  if  they 
fall  short. 

Japan's  In  his  lectures  on  Japan,  Dr.  Stanley  brought 

Lesson.  some  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people  to 

our  minds  which  are  well  worth  thinking  over.  For  a  people 
to  be  deservingly  praised  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
self-control  and  beautiful  courtesy,  is  something  to  be  truly 
proud  of  in  this  busy,  "hurry  up"  age.  Americans,  as  a  rule, 
can  feel  pretty  sure  of  keeping  a  good  balance  with  other 
nations  in  most  everything  that  counts  for  progress  and  high- 
er development.  But  in  these  two  points  we  must  frankly 
own  that  Japan  can  teach  us  a  lesson.  This  is  something  to 
ponder  over  and  correct  for  ourselves,  because  when  we  take 
our  positions  among  men  and  women  who  are  doing  things 
our  success  may  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  our  ability 
not  only  to  see  things  in  their  right  relation,  but  also  upon- 
our  willingness  and  humbleness  to  learn  from  each  and  all 
in  this  cosmopolitan  world. 


A  Give  Away. 

She.      'The  educated  woman  ashamed  to  admit  her  age — 
absurd !" 

He.    "All  the  same,  I  never  saw  one  who  put  her  college 
year  after  her  name." 
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[Through  the  kindness  of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company  we 
are  able  to  print  the  following  cutting  from  one  of  Kipling's  newest 
stories,  "Cold  Iron,"  which  appeared  in  the  Delineator,  September,  1909. 
In  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  that  magazine  are  two  other 
Kipling  stories,  which  would  also  make  good  readings. — Editor.] 

COLD    IRON. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  fairy,  called  Puck,  tells  two  young  children,  Una  and 
Dan,  the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  brought  up  by  the  fairies, 
or  the  "People  of  the  Hills";  but  the  young  lad,  being  human, 
was  ruled  by  Cold  Iron,  and  after  touching  it  for  the  first 
time,  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  people,  or  the  "Folks 
in  housen,"  as  Kipling  calls  them.     Puck  speaks : 

"Folk  in  housen,  as  the  People  of  the  Hills  call  them, 
must  be  ruled  by  Cold  Iron.  Folk  in  housen  are  born  on  the 
near  side  of  Cold  Iron — there's  iron  in  every  man's  house, 
isn't  there?  They  handle  Cold  Iron  every  day  of  their  lives, 
and  their  fortune's  made  or  spoilt  by  Cold  Iron  in  some  shape 
or  other.  That's  how  it  goes  with  Flesh  and  Blood,  and  one 
can't  prevent  it-" 

"I  don't  quite  see.    How  do  you  mean?"  said  Dan. 

"It  would  take  me  some  time  to  tell  you. 

"Ah — Cold  Iron,"  he  said  at  last  to  the  impatient  children. 
"Folk  in  housen,  as  the  People  of  the  Hills  say,  grow  so  care- 
less about  Cold  Iron.  They'll  nail  the  Horseshoe  over  the 
front  door,  and  forget  to  put  it  over  the  back.  Then  some 
time  or  other,  the  People  of  the  Hills  slip  in,  find  the  cradle- 
babe  in  the  corner,  and — " 

"Oh,  I  know.    Steal  it  and  leave  a  changeling,"  Una  cried. 

"No,"  said  Puck  firmly.  "All  that  talk  of  changelings  is 
people's  excuse  for  their  own  neglect.  Never  believe  'em.  I'd 
whip  'em  at  the  cart-tail  through  three  parishes  if  I  had  my 
way." 

"But  they  don't  do  it  now?"  said  Una. 

"Whipping,  or  neglecting  children?  Some  folks  and  some 
fields  never  alter.  But  the  People  of  the  Hills  didn't  work 
any  changeling  tricks.  They'd  tip-toe  in  and  whisper,  and 
weave  round  the  cradle-babe  in  the  chimney  corner — a  fag- 
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end  of  a  charm  here,  or  half  a  spell  there — like  kettles  singing; 
but  when  the  babe's  mind  came  to  bud  out  afterwards,  it  would 
act  differently  from  other  people  in  its  station.  That's  no 
advantage  to  man  or  maid.  So  I  wouldn't  allow  it  with  my 
folks'  babies.    I  told  Sir  Huon  so  once." 

"Who  was  Sir  Huon?"  Dan  asked,  and  Puck  turned  full 
on  him  in  quite  astonishment. 

"Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux — he  succeeded  King  Oberon.  He 
had  been  a  bold  knight  once.  But  about  tricks  on  babies.  I 
said  to  Sir  Huon  in  the  fern  here,  on  just  such  a  morning  as 
this :  'If  you  crave  to  act  and  influence  on  folk  in  housen, 
which  I  know  is  your  desire,  why  don't  you  take  some  human 
cradle-babe  by  fair  dealing,  and  bring  him  up  among  your- 
selves on  the  far  side  of  Cold  Iron — as  Oberon  did  in  time 
past?  Then  you  could  make  him  a  splendid  fortune,  and 
send  him  out  into  the  world?'  " 

"  'Time  past  is  past  time,'  said  Sir  Huon.  T  doubt  if 
we  could  do  it.  For  one  thing,  the  babe  wrould  have  to  be 
taken  without  wronging  man,  woman  or  child.  For  another, 
he'd  have  to  be  born  on  the  far  side  of  Cold  Iron,  and  he 
would  have  to  be  kept  from  Cold  Iron  all  his  days  till  we 
let  him  find  his  fortune.  No,  it's  not  easy,'  he  said,  and  he 
rode  off,  thinking. 

"I  happened  to  attend  Lewes  market  next  Woden's  Day 
even,  and  watched  the  slaves  being  sold  there — same  as  pigs 
are  sold  at  Robertsbridge  Market  nowadays.  Only  the  pigs 
have  rings  on  their  noses,  and  the  slaves  had  rings  around 
their  necks." 

''What  sort  of  rings?"  said  Dan. 

"A  ring  of  Cold  Iron,  four  fingers  wide,  and  a  thumb 
thick,  just  like  a  quoit  but  with  a  snap  to  it  for  to  snap  round 
the  slave's  neck.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  there  was  a  farmer 
out  of  the  Weald  who  had  bought  a  woman  with  a  babe  in 
her  arms,  and  he  didn't  want  any  encumbrances  to  her  driving 
his  beasts  home  for  him. 

"So  he  blamed  the  auctioneer.  'It's  none  o'  my  true 
baby,'  the  wench  puts  in.  T  took  it  off  a  woman  in  our  gang 
who  died  on   Terrible   Down  yesterdayv     'I'll  take  it  off  to 
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the  Church  then,'  said  the  farmer.     'Mother  Church '11  make  a 
monk  of  it,  and  we'll  step  along  home.' 

"It  was  dusk  then.  He  slipped  down  to  St-  Pancras' 
Church,  and  laid  the  babe  at  the  cold  chapel  door.  I  breathed 
on  the  back  of  his  stooping  neck — and — I've  heard  he  never 
could  be  warm  at  any  fire  afterwards.  I  should  have  been 
surprised  if  he  could!  Then  I  whipped  up  the  babe,  and  came 
flying  home  here  like  a  bat  to  his  belfry. 

"On  the  dewy  break  of  morning  of  Trior's  own  day — just 
such  a  day  as  this — I  laid  the  babe  outside  the  Hill,  and  the 
People  flocked  up  and  wondered  at  the  sight. 

"  'You've  brought  him,  then?'  Sir  Huon  said,  staring  like 
any  mortal  man. 

"  'Yes,  and  he's  brought  his  mouth  with  him  too,'  I  said. 
The  baby  was  crying  loud  for  his  breakfast. 

"'What  is  he?'  says  Sir  Huon,  when  the  womenfolk  had 
taken  him  to  feed  him. 

"  'Full  Moon  and  Morning  Star  may  know,'  I  says.  'I 
don't.  By  what  I  could  make  out  of  him  in  the  moonlight, 
he's  without  brand  or  blemish.  I'll  answer  for  it  that  he's 
born  on  the  far  side  of  Cold  Iron,  for  he  was  born  under  a 
shaw  on  Terrible  Down,  and  I've  wronged  neither  man,  wo- 
man or  child  in  taking  him,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a  dead  slave 
woman.' 

"  'All  to  the  good,  Robin,'  Sir  Huon  said.  'He'll  be  the 
less  anxious  to  leave  us.  Oh,  we'll  give  him  a  splendid  for- 
tune, and  he  shall  act  and  influence  on  folk  in  housen  as  we 
have  always  craved.'  His  lady  came  up  then  to  watch  the 
babe's  wonderful  doings." 

"Who  was  his  Lady?"  said  Dan. 

"The  Lady  Esclairmonde.  She  had  been  a  woman  once, 
till  she  began  to  follow  Sir  Huon  across  the  fern,  as  we  say. 
Babies  are  no  special  treat  to  me — I've  watched  too  many  of 
them — so  I  stayed  on  the  Hill.  Presently  I  heard  hammer- 
ing down  at  the  Ford,  so  I  slipped  over  to  see  what  I  could 


see. 


"And  what  did  you  see?" 

"A  Smith  forging  something  or  other  out  of  Cold  Iron. 
WThen  it  was  finished,  he  weighed  it  in  his  hand,   (his  back 
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was  to  me),  and  tossed  it  from  him  a  longish  quoit-throw 
down  the  valley.  I  saw  Cold  Iron  flash  in  the  sun,  but  I 
couldn't  quite  make  out  where  it  fell.  That  didn't  trouble  me. 
I  knew  it  would  be  found  sooner  or  later  by  someone." 

"How  did  you  know?"  Dan  went  on. 

"Because  I  knew  the  Smith  that  made  it." 

Puck  made  a  queer  crescent  in  the  air  with  his  finger — 
"I  counted  the  blades  of  grass  under  my  nose  till  the  wind 
dropped  and  he  had  gone — he  and  his  Hammer." 

"Was  it  Thor  then?"  Una  murmured  under  her  breath. 

"Who  else?  It  was  Thor's  own  day."  Puck  repeated  the 
sign.  "I  didn't  tell  Sir  Huon  or  his  Lady  what  I'd  seen.  Bor- 
row trouble  for  yourself  if  that's  your  nature,  but  don't  lend 
it  to  your  neighbor.  So  I  held  my  tongue  and  enjoyed  the 
baby.  He  was  a  wonderful  child.  He  took  to  me  wonderfully. 
As  soon  as  he  could  walk  he'd  putter  forth  with  me  all  about 
my  Hill.  He  knew  when  day  broke  on  earth,  for  he'd  thump, 
thump,  thump,  like  an  old  buck-rabbit  in  a  bury,  and  I'd  hear 
him  say: — "Opy!"  till  someone  who  knew  the  charm  let  him 
out,  and  then  it  would  be  'Robin !  Robin !'  all  round  Robin 
Hood's  barn,  as  we  say,  till  he'd  found  me-" 

"The  dear!"  said  Una.     "I'd  like  to  have  seen  him!" 

"Yes,  he  was  a  boy.  And  when  it  came  to  learning  his 
words — spells  and  such  like — he'd  sit  on  the  Hill  in  the  long 
shadows,  worrying  out  bits  of  charms  to  try  on  passers-by. 
And  when  the  bird  flew  to  him,  or  the  tree  bowed  to  him 
for  pure  love's  sake,  he'd  shout — 'Robin  !  Look — see  !  Look, 
see,  Robin !'  When  he  got  more  abreast  of  his  Words,  and 
could  cast  spells  surely,  as  we  say,  he  took  more  and  more 
notice  of  things  and  people  in  the  world.  People,  of  course, 
always  drew  him. 

"Seeing  that  he  was  free  to  move  among  folk  in  housen, 
under  or  over  Cold  Iron,  I  used  to  take  him  along  with  me 
nightwalking,  where  he  could  see  folk,  and  I  could  keep  him 
from  touching  Cold  Iron.  That  wasn't  so  difficult  as  it  sounds, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  things  besides  Cold  Iron  in  housen 
to  catch  a  boy's  fancy.  He  was  a  handful,  though !  I  sha'n't 
forget  when  I  took  him  to  Little  Linden — his  first  night  under 
a   roof.     The  smell  of  the   rushlights  and  the  bacon  on  the 
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beams — it  was  a  drizzling  warm  night — got  into  his  head. 
Before  I  could  stop  him — we  were  hiding,  in  the  bakehouse — 
he'd  whipped  up  a  storm  of  wildfire,  with  the  flashlights  and 
voices,  which  sent  the  folk  shrieking  into  the  garden,  and  a 
girl  overset  a  hive  there,  and, — of  course  he  didn't  know  till 
then  such  things  could  touch  him — he  got  badly  stung,  and 
came  home  with  his  face  looking  like  kidney  potatoes ! 

"You  can  imagine  how  angry  Sir  Huon  and  Lady  Esclair- 
monde  were  with  poor  Robin !  They  said  the  Boy  was  never 
to  be  trusted  with  me  nightwalking  any  more — and  he  took 
about  as  much  notice  of  the  order  as  he  did  of  the  bee  stings. 
Night  after  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I'd  pick  up  his  whis- 
tle in  the  wet  fern,  and  off  we'd  flit  together  among  folk  in 
housen  till  break  of  day — he  asking  questions,  and  I  answer- 
ing according  to  my  knowledge.  Then  we  fell  into  mischief 
again  !"    Puck  shook  till  the  gate  rattled. 

"We  came  across  a  man  in  Brightling  who  was  beating 
his  wife  with  a  bat  in  the  garden.  I  was  going  to  toss  the 
man  over  his  own  woodlump  when  the  Boy  jumped  the  hedge, 
and  ran  at  him.  Of  course  the  woman  took  her  husband's  part, 
and  while  the  man  beat  him,  the  woman  scratched  his  face. 
The  Boy's  fine  green-and-gold  clothes  were  torn  all  to  pieces, 
and  he  had  been  welted  in  twenty  places  with  the  man's  bat, 
and  scratched  by  the  woman's  nails. 

"  'Robin,'  said  he,  while  I  was  trying  to  clean  him  down 
with  a  bunch  of  grass,  T  don't  quite  understand  folk  in  housen. 
I  went  to  help  the  old  woman,  and  she  hit  me,  Robin!' 

"What  else  did  you  expect?'  I  said-  'That  was  one  time 
when  you  might  have  worked  one  of  your  charms,  instead  of 
butting  into  three  times  your  weight.' 

T  didn't  think,'  he  says.  'But  I  caught  the  man  one  on 
the  head  that  was  as  good  as  any  charm.  Did  you  see  it 
work,  Robin?' 

"  'Mind  your  nose,'  I  said.  'Wipe  it  on  a  dockleaf — not 
your  sleeve,  for  pity's  sake.'  I  knew  what  the  Lady  Esclair- 
monde  would  say. 

"He  didn't  care.  He  was  as  happy  as  a  gipsy  with  a 
stolen  pony,  and  the  front  part  of  his  gold  coat  all  blood  and 
grass  stains   looked  like  ancient  sacrifices. 
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"Of  course  the  People  of  the  Hills  laid  all  the  blame  on 
me.    The  Boy  could  do  nothing  wrong,  in  their  eyes. 

'You  are  bringing  him  up  to  act  and  influence  on  folk 
in  housen,  when  you're  ready  to  let  him  go,'  I  said.  'Now  he's 
begun  to  do  it,  why  do  you  cry  shame  on  me?  That's  no 
shame.     It's  his  nature  drawing  him.' 

'But  we  don't  want  him  to  begin  that  way,'  the  Lady 
Esclairmonde  said.  'We  intend  a  splendid  fortune  for  him — 
not  your  flitter-by-night,  hedge-jumping,  gipsy-work.' 

T  don't  blame  you,  Robin/  says  Sir  Huon,  'but  I  do 
think  you  might  look  after  the  boy  more  closely.' 

'  T've  kept  him  away  from  Cold  Iron  these  sixteen 
years/  I  said.  'You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  the  first  time  he 
touches  Cold  Iron,  he'll  find  his  own  fortune,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing you  intend  for  him.     You  owe  me  something  there-' 

"Sir  Huon,  having  been  a  man,  was  going  to  allow  me 
the  right  of  it,  but  the  Lady  Esclairmonde,  being  the  Mother 
of  all  Mothers,  over-persuaded  him. 

'We're  very  grateful,'  Sir  Huon  said,  'but  we  think  that 
just  for  the  present,  you  are  about  too  much  with  him  on  the 
Hill.' 

'No !  Xo !'  says  the  Lady  Esclairmonde.  'He's  never 
any  trouble  when  he's  left  to  me  and  himself.  It's  your  fault.' 
'You  have  said  it/  I  answered.  'Hear  me !  From  now 
on  till  the  Boy  has  found  his  fortune,  whatever  that  may  be, 
I  vow  to  you  all  on  the  Hill,  by  Oak,  and  Ash,  and  Thorn, 
and  by  the  Hammer  of  Asa  Thor," — again  Puck  made  that 
curious  double-cut  in  the  air — "  'that  you  may  leave  me  out  of 
all  your  counts  and  reckonings.'  Then  I  went  out," — he  snap- 
ped his  fingers — "like  the  puff  of  a  candle,  and  though  they 
called  and  cried,  they  made  nothing  by  it.  I  didn't  promise 
not  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy,  though.  I  watched  him  close — 
close — close!  Dear  heart  alive!  How  he  used  to  call  and 
call  on  me,  and  I  couldn't  answer,  or  even  let  him  know  that 
I  was  near." 

"Not  even  once?"  said  Una.     "If  he  was  very  lonely?" 

"No,  he  couldn't,"  said  Dan,  who  had  been  thinking. 
"Didn't  you  swear  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  that  vou  wouldn't, 
Puck?"  ' 
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"By  that  Hammer!"  was  the  deep  rumbled  reply.  Then 
he  came  back  to  his  soft  speaking  voice.  "And  he  was  lonely, 
when  he  couldn't  see  me  any  more.  He  began  to  try  to  learn 
all  learning,  (he  had  good  teachers),  but  I  saw  him  lift  his 
eyes  from  Merlin's  black  books  toward  folk  in  housen  all  the 
time. 

"One  hot  night  I  saw  the  Boy  roving  about  wrapped  in 
his  flaming  discontents.  There  was  flash  on  flash  against  the 
clouds,  and  rush  on  rush  of  shadows  down  the  valley. 

"Just  when  the  owl  comes  home  for  the  second  time,  I  saw 
Sir  Huon  and  the  Lady  ride  down  my  Hill  where  there's  not 
much  magic  allowed  except  mine.  They  were  very  pleased  at 
the  Boy's  magic — the  valley  flared  with  it — and  I  heard  them 
settling  his  splendid  fortune  when  they  should  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  let  him  go  among  folk  in  housen.  Sir  Huon  was  for 
making  him  a  great  King  somewhere  or  other,  and  the  Lady 
was  for  making  him  a  marvelous  wise  man  whom  all  should 
praise  for  his  skill  and  kindness.     She  was  very  kind-hearted. 

"Of  a  sudden  we  saw  the  flashes  of  his  discontent  turned 
back  on  the  clouds,  and  his  shadow-hounds  stopped  baying. 

"  'There's  magic  fighting  magic  over  yonder,"  the  Lady 
Esclairmonde  cried,  reining  up.    'Who  is  against  him?' 

"I  could  have  told  her,  but  I  did  not  count  it  any  of  my 
business  to  speak  of  Asa  Thor's  comings  and  goings." 

"How  did  you  know?"  said  Una. 

"A  slow  North  East  wind  blew  up,  sawing  and  fretting 
through  the  oaks  in  a  way  I  remembered.  The  wildfire  roared 
up,  one  last  time  in  one  sheet,  and  snuffed  out  like  a  rushlight, 
and  a  bucketful  of  stinging  hail  fell.  We  heard  the  Boy  walk- 
ing in  the  Long  Slip — where  I  first  met  you. 

'  'Here,  oh,  come  here !"  said  the  Lady  Esclairmonde,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  the  dark. 

"He  was  coming  slowly,  but  he  stumbled  in  the  footpath 
just  like  any  mortal's  man. 

'Why,  what's  this?'  he  said  to  himself.    We  three  heard 
him. 

"  'Hold,  lad,  hold !  'Ware  Cold  Iron !'  said  Sir  Huon,  and 
they  two  swept  down  like  night-jars,  crying  as  they  rode. 

"I  ran  at  their  stirrups,  but  it  was  too  late.    We  felt  that 


ti 
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the  Boy  had  touched  Cold  Iron  somewhere  in  the  dark,  for 
the  Horses  of  the  Hill  shied  off,  and  whipped  round,  snorting. 

"Then  I  judged  it  was  time  for  me  to  show  myself  in  my 
own  shape ;  so  I  did. 

"  'Whatever  it  is,'  I  said,  'he  has  taken  hold  of  it.  Now 
we  must  find  out  whatever  it  is  that  he  has  taken  hold  of;  for 
it  will  be  his  fortune." 

'Come  here,  Robin/  the  Boy  shouted,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
my  voice.  'I  don't  know  what  I've  hold  of,'  and  he  felt  round 
him  in  the  dark. 

"  Tt  is  in  your  hands,'  I  called  back.    'Tell  us  if  it  is  hard 
and  cold,  with  jewels  atop.     For  that  will  be  a  King's  sceptre.' 
Not  by  a  furrow-long.' 

'Has  it  a  handle  and  two  cutting  edges?  For  that  will 
be  a  Knight's  sword.' 

"  'No,  it  hasn't,'  he  says.  Tt's  neither  plough-share,  whit- 
tle, hook,  nor  crook,  nor  aught  I've  yet  seen  men  handle.'  By 
this  time  he  was  scratching  in  the  dirt  to  prize  it  up. 

"  'Whatever  it  is,  you  know  who  put  it  there,  Robin,'  said 
Sir  Huon  to  me,  'or  you  would  not  ask  those  questions.  You 
should  have  told  me  as  soon  as  you  knew.' 

"  'What  could  you  or  I  have  done  against  the  Smith  that 
made  it  and  laid  it  for  him  to  find?'  I  said,  and  I  whispered  Sir 
Huon  what  I  had  seen  at  the  Forge  on  Thor's  Day,  when  the 
babe  was  first  brought  to  the  Hill. 

"  'Oh,  good-bye,  our  dreams!'  said  Sir  Huon.  Tt's  neither 
sceptre,  sword  nor  plough !  Maybe  yet  it's  a  bookful  of  learn- 
ing, bound  with  iron  clasps.  There's  a  chance  for  a  splendid 
fortune  in  that  sometimes.' 

"But  we  knew  we  were  only  speaking  to  comfort  our- 
selves, and  the  Lady  Esclairmonde,  having  been  a  woman, 
said  so. 

"  'Thur  aie !  Thur  help  us  !'  the  Boy  called.  Tt  is  round, 
without  end,  Cold  Iron,  four  fingers  wide  and  a  thumb  thick, 
and  there  is  writing  on  the  breadth  of  it.' 

"  'Read  the  writing  if  you  have  the  learning,'  I  called. 
The  darkness  had  lifted  by  then,  and  the  owl  was  out  over  the 
fern. 

"He  called  back,  reading  the  runes  on  the  iron : — 
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'Few  can  see 
Further  forth 
Than  when  the  child 
Meets  the  Cold  Iron.' 
And  there  he  stood  in  clear  starlight,  with  a  new,  heavy,  shin- 
ing slave-ring  round  his  proud  neck. 

"  'Is  this  how  it  goes?'  he  asked,  while  the  Lady  Esclair- 
monde  cried. 

"  'That  is  how  it  goes,'  I  said.  He  hadn't  snapped  the 
catch  home  yet,  though. 

"'What  fortune  does  it  mean  for  him?'  said  Sir  Huron, 
while  the  Boy  fingered  the  ring.  'You  who  walk  under  Cold 
Iron,  you  must  tell  us  and  teach  us.' 

"  'Tell  I  can,  but  teach  I  cannot,'  I  said.  'The  virtue  of 
the  Ring  is  only  that  he  must  go  among  folk  in  housen  hence- 
forward, doing  what  they  want  done,  or  what  he  knows  they 
need,  all  old  England  over.  Never  will  he  be  his  own  master, 
nor  yet  ever  any  man's.  He  will  get  half  he  gives,  and 
give  twice  what  he  gets,  till  his  life's  last  breath;  and  if  he 
lays  aside  his  load  before  he  draws  his  last  breath,  all  his 
work  will  go  for  naught.' 

"  'Oh,  cruel,  wicked  Thor !'  cried  the  Lady  Esclairmonde. 
'Ah,  look,  see,  all  of  you !  The  catch  is  still  open !  He  hasn't 
locked  it.  He  can  still  take  it  off.  He  can  still  come  back. 
Come  back !'  She  went  as  near  as  she  dared,  but  she  could  not 
lay  hands  on  Cold  Iron.  The  Boy  could  have  taken  it  off,  yes. 
We  waited  to  see  if  he  would,  but  he  put  up  his  hand,  and  the 
snap  locked  home. 

"  'What  else  can  I  do?'  said  he. 

'  'Surely  then,  you  will  do,'  I  said.  'Morning's  coming, 
and  if  you  three  have  any  farewells  to  take,  take  them  now,  for 
after  daylight,  Cold  Iron  must  be  your  master.' 

"So  the  three  sat  down,  cheek  by  wet  cheek,  telling  over 
their  farewells  till  morning  light.  As  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived, 
he  was-" 

"And  what  happened  to  him?"  asked  Dan. 
'When  morning  came,  Cold  Iron  was  master  of  him  and 
his  fortune,  and  he  went  to  work  among  folk  in  housen." 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'95.     Louise  H.  Allen  is  principal  of  Trinity  School,  Athens, 
Ala.,  this  year,  and  writes  that  she  enjoys  her  work  very 
much,  although  the  school  is  very  crowded  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  is  expected  of  every  teacher. 

'09.  "I  have  just  been  gloating  over  the  Magazine,  and  I  en- 
joyed it,  far  more  than  I  ever  have  before,"  writes  Henri- 
etta McDaniel,  who  is  at  present  with  the  "Quincy  Adams 
Sawyer"  Company.  The  play  is  soon  to  come  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  we  hope  to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
McDaniel,  and  also  Miss  Slifer  and  Miss  Dondero,  who  are 
with  her. 

Belle  Ritchey  is  still  using  her  "bottled  thunder  of  Emer- 
son days,"  as  she  calls  it,  and  gave  a  very  successful  reading 
before  the  Cincinnati  Woman's  Club,  the  selections  being 
mainly  from  Keats  and  Shelley. 

'08.  Miss  Alice  Simmons  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter  to  the 
Magazine  this  month,  encouraging  us  by  her  great  appre- 
ciation of  our  work,  and  also  told  a  little  something  of  her  own 
doings.  She  is  teaching  in  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  but  besides  her 
regular  work  has  six  classes  in  literature,  rhetoric,  and  history, 
in  the  High  School.  We  thank  Miss  Simmons  for  writing,  and 
hope  most  sincerely  that  others  of  her  class  will  follow  her 
example. 

'09.  Mrs.  Goudey  reports  an  excellent  season  of  concert  work, 
giving  entire  evenings  at  Everett  Teachers'  Club,  and  fill- 
ing engagements  as  reader  at  Royal  Arcanum,  Cambridge,  and 
at  a  Matinee  Musicale  in  Somerville,  in  which  city  Mr.  Goudey 
has  opened  a  beautiful  studio  and  is  having  great  success  in 
the  musical  line. 
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Miss  Bosworth  gave  a  splendid  reading  of  'The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  in  Glenville,  W.  Va.,  at  the  Normal  Auditorium, 
and  was  received  with  great  applause.  She  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing every  character  singularly  distinct  and  created  for  her 
audience,  in  a  very  vivid  way,  the  whole  dramatic  situation. 

'08.  Mildred  Page,  who  is  teaching  in  Merchantville,  N.  Y., 
wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to  the  school,  which,  we 
feel  sure,  will  interest  Miss  Sleight:  "I  have  always  enjoyed 
the  Emerson  studies  and  realized  they  were  doing  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  I  never  thoroughly  appreciated  the  Physical 
Culture  and  Anatomy,  until  I  began  to  teach." 

'08.  The  Halifax  School  of  Expression  was  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Miss  Jean  Archibald,  when  they 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  September.  The  school  has  rap- 
idly grown  and  students  have  the  advantage  of  attending  the 
many  recitals  taking  place  in  the  Recital  Hall.  Many  of  the 
students  are  working  toward  the  Senior  year  at  Emerson,  and 
the  school  is  trying  to  fasten  in  them  the  Emerson  spirit  of 
helpfulness. 

'08.     Miss  Henrietta  Rackham  gave  her  first  recital  at  High- 
land Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  she  is  teaching. 

'04.     Ottie   Hartle   Billingsley,   Versailles,   Ohio,   sends    New 
Year's  greetings  to  the  teachers  and  class  of  1904. 

'08.  Miss  Jean  C.  Archibald  gave  a  recital  at  the  Halifax 
School  of  Expression,  where  she  is  teaching.  Included  in 
her  program  were  cuttings  from  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
and  from  "The  Music  Master."  The  recital  was  much  enjoyed 
and  appreciated,  judging  from  the  press  notices. 

'05.     Vivian  Cameron  is  enjoying  her  work  at  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass.     Her  department  presented  a  play  in  the 
Opera  House,  which  was  one  of  the  best  amateur  performances 
ever  put  on  in  that  town. 

A  notice  came  to  the  Magazine  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Atkinson,  nee  Rachel  Pattie  Maxon,  who  was  for- 
merly an  E.  C.  O.  graduate.  Her  death  was  a  shock  to  all  her 
relatives  and  friends.    The  Magazine  extends  its  sympathy- 
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SUNSET  THOUGHTS  ON  WAR. 

By  S.  M.  Funk,  E.  C.  O.  Ex-'02,  President  Columbia  College,  Hagers- 

town,   Maryland. 

At  the  close  of  a  fair  midsummer's  day  a  friend  called,  and 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  an  attractive  little  tract  of 
woods  known  as  Watt's  Park.  I  accepted  his  generous  invita- 
tion, and  shortly  after  five  o'clock  we  were  in  an  open-air 
trolley,  on  our  way  to  the  park.  The  temperature  was  seventy- 
five  degrees,  the  air  was  dry,  and  a  fresh  southern  breeze  made 
our  trip  an  enjoyable  one.  A  short  time  later  we  arrived  at 
the  entrance,  and  at  once  strolled  down  the  narrow  path 
through  the  timber  to  that  beautiful  little  creek,  the  Antietam> 
There,  with  our  backs  toward  the  west,  we  stood  looking  into 
the  clear  water  as  it  flowed  so  smoothly,  with  scarcely  a  ripple, 
on  its  course  to  the  Potomac.  Standing  there  looking  into  the 
water,  beholding  the  gorgeous  sunset — how  golden,  how  at- 
tractive it  was,  in  all  the  fantastic  colors !  We  beheld  the 
sun  just  vanishing  beneath  the  shades  of  evening,  and  the  nar- 
row lilliputian  clouds,  which  a  few  minutes  ago  lay  like  soft 
vapor  along  the  horizon,  lighted  up  with  unspeakable  golden 
splendor,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  endure,  and  still  softer 
clouds  floating  above,  wreathing  into  a  thousand  gorgeous 
forms  as  changeful  as  soft  smoke,  now  defined  and  deepened 
into  grandeur.  The  scene  changes ;  the  sky  grows  more  va- 
ried and  beautiful  as  the  dazzling  golden  lines  mix  with  glow- 
ing red  and  purple.  Looking  upon  that  magnificent  picture 
reflected  in  the  crystal  stream,  my  mind  recalled  that  I  was 
standing  upon  the  banks  of  this  same  stream,  just  a  few  miles 
from  where  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1862. 

I  fancied  that  I  could  hear  the  report  of  the  guns,  the 
bursting  of  the  shells  and  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  and  see 
in  that  darkened  red  of  the  sunset  the  blood  of  the  dead, 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers.  I  felt  the  cold  pangs  of  death,  I 
recalled  the  scene  of  the  heart-broken  mother,  I  saw  the  part- 
ing of  lovers,  I  heard  the  weeping  of  widows  and  the  cries 
of  orphans.  My  heart  throbs  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  when 
I  think  of  the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God  who  has  spread 
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before  his  creatures  the  immeasurable  majesty  of  Nature,  so 
pure,  so  enjoyable,  so  peaceful ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  daily 
manifestations  of  his  loving  kindness,  men  will  openly  en- 
gage in  that  awful  conflict,  war.  I  thought  of  our  late  war 
with  Spain,  I  recalled  the  horrid  and  preposterous  conflict  in 
South  Africa,  I  felt  for  China  and  I  pictured  in  my  mind  the 
present  condition  of  the  Philippines. 

While  I  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  the  continent 
was  being  enshrouded  in  darkness,  the  sun  having  passed  from 
view,  the  beautiful  sunset  was  fast  blending  into  a  dull  gray, 
and  in  a  few  moments  it  was  night;  everything  around  us  was 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  hushed  into  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  rippling  of  the  water  and  the  croaking  of  the  frogs.  Just 
then  my  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  canopy  which  hung 
over  us,  when  I  lifted  my  head  from  deep  meditation  and  be- 
held that  great  scene,  the  starry  universe,  I  perceived  more 
clearly  what  the  Psalmist  meant  when  he  said,  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmanent  showeth  his 
handiwork."  I  saw  the  most  brilliantly  illuminated  scene  of 
my  life;  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  guiding 
the  wise  men  to  the  manger  where  the  beautiful  Saviour  was 
born;  then  I  saw  in  that  celestial  conclave  of  twinkling  stars, 
written  in  the  brilliant  illumination  of  night,  these  words : 
"Peace  on  earth  good  will  toward  men."  After  observing  this 
marvelous  splendor  of  the  heavens,  I  turned  to  my  friend 
and  remarked  that  I  could  not  comprehend  how  nation  could 
rise  against  nation,  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  power 
against  power,  when  the  gospel  of  peace  is  so  beautifully,  so 
grandly  and  so  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  grandeur  of  Nature 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  yet  in  defiance  of  all  this, 
men  will  treat  with  contempt  affairs  of  government  which 
they  should  settle  by  arbitration,  and  persist  in  the  spirit  of 
barbarism  and  engage  in  that  awful  and  most  horrifying  in- 
dulgence— war. 

Warfare  has  a  great  element  of  uncultured,  uncivilized, 
enthusiastic  supporters.  Truly  educated  people  cannot  sup- 
port bloody  battle  on  the  ground  that  a  nation  may  win  terri- 
tory or  demonstrate  military  power. 

There  is  nothing  so  weakening  to  a  nation  as  war,  al- 
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though  it  has  been  victorious  in  the  conflict.  That  war  is 
weakening  is  self-evident.  It  requires  the  blood  of  young  men 
just  in  their  bloom,  it  calls  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of 
its  sons,  and  leaves  the  sickly  and  impotent  as  subjects  for 
regeneration.  How  much  superior  and  happier  would  be  the 
condition  of  mankind  if  men  of  influence  and  power  would 
take  a  common  sense  view  of  the  present  condition  of  things 
and  adhere  to  that  highest  principle  of  action  in  relation  to 
their  fellowmen,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  to  you?"  When  man  will  regard  man  as  his  brother  and 
not  as  his  enemy,  he  will  reach  the  high  ideal  of  creation  and 
live  in  close  relation  with  God. 

Published  in  the  September  issue   (1901)   in  "The  Prac- 
tical Age." 
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The  Scrap  Heap. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  an  illustrous  engineer  who, 
when  visiting  some  mechanical  engineering  works,  was  asked 
what  he  would  like  to  see  first.  His  reply  was,  "the  scrap 
heap";  and  the  story  goes  on  to  add  that  he  found  so  much 
oi  interest  there  that  he  never  saw  the  shops  at  all.  Failures 
have  taught  men  what  to  avoid,  and  the  scrap  heap  is  noth- 
ing but  the  living  and  speaking  note-book  of  experiments. 
Every  broken  or  futile  part  is  a  post  labeled  danger,  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  road  buoy 
out  a  passage  along  which  the  engineer  may  travel  safely. 
It  has  often  been  suggested  that  some  of  our  learned  societies 
should  persuade  the  authors  of  papers  to  give  histories  of 
failures  instead  of  successes. — Scientific  American. 


"While  we  are  talkin  about  the  economic  value  of 
industrial  education,  let  us  not  forget  that  intelligent  con- 
sumers are  as  necessary  to  economical  success  as  intelligent 
producers,  that  it  will  be  idle  to  train  a  generation  of  work- 
men who  can  produce  fine  things  unless  they  are  also  trained 
to  enjoy  and  desire  fine  things.  That  refinement  of  taste 
which  comes  from  the  study  of  nature,  literature  and  art  is 
as  legitimate  and  as  essential  a  part  of  industrial  education, 
and  in  the  end  will  be  found  to  be  as  economically  profitable 
as  the  hand-training  which  we  are  now  emphasizing." — Dr. 
George  H.  Martin. 


The  young  man  who  said  he'd  never  eaten  any  to  some- 
body who  asked  him  if  he  liked  Trollope,  was  outdone  the  other 
day.  A  girl  of  ij  came  in  and  asked  the  clerk  for  Prometheus, 
"by  a  man  named  Kelley  or  Sheets,  or  something  like  that." 
"Oh,"  said  the  clerk,  "Shelley's  'Prometheus  Unbound'?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "that's  it.  But,  if  you  please,  I'd 
rather  have  it  bound.  It's  so  easy  to  lose  the  pages,  you  know, 
if  it  isn't." 
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The  English  language  impresses  Dr.  Jespersen,  when  he 
compares  it  with  others,  as  positively  and  expressly  mascu- 
line. The  consonants  are  sharply  differentiated ;  the  vowels 
are  comparatively  independent  of  their  surroundings.  The 
loss  of  syllabic  e,  together  with  many  grammatical  superflu- 
ities of  Earlier  English,  while  it  has  perhaps  roughened  the 
language  by  increasing  monosyllables  and  words  ending  in 
consonant  groups,  has  added  to  its  force.  "If  briefness,  con- 
ciseness and  terseness,"  he  said,  "are  characteristic  of  the  style 
of  men,  while  women  as  a  rule  are  not  so  great  economizers 
of  speech,  English  is  more  masculine  than  most  languages." 
Compare  "first  come,  first  served"  with  "premier  venu,  pre- 
mier moulu,"  or  "wer  zuerst  kommt,  wahlt  zuerst." 


By  Edwin  Markham. 

It  is  the  hour  of  Man :  new  Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered,  press  against  the  world's  slow  gate ; 
And  voices  from  the  vast  Eternities 

Still  preach  the  soul's  austere  apostolate. 

Always  there  will  be  vision  for  the  heart, 
The  press  of  endless  passion  :  every  goal 

A  traveler's  tavern,  whence  they  must  depart 
On  new  divine  adventures  of  the  soul. 

— From  Success. 


Come  now,  I'll  cure  your  case  and  ask  no  fee; 
Make  others'  happiness  this  once  your  own; 
All  else  may  pass!  the  joy  can  never  be  Outgrown! 

— Owen  Seaman. 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine: 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 

— Blake. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  it  is  well  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  facile  rhymster:  "A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak;  the 
more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke ;  the  less  he  spoke  the  more  he 
heard.     Why  can't  we  all  be  like  that  bird?" 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine : 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 

—Blake. 
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